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Some Personal Reminiscences of 
E. A. Sothern. 


By T. EDGAR PEMBERTON. 


f~. AVING briefly written of Sothern as a friend, an 
1 EM) actor, and a sportsman, I naturally come to that 
insatiable thirst for practical joking which formed 
such a conspicuous and curious feature in his life. 
On this, however, I do not purpose at any length 
to dwell. 
In the first place, as I have already hinted, it appears to me that 
j it is by these odd freaks that some writers, who presumably called 
| themselves his friends, would have his name most remembered ; 
_ in the second place I have to acknowledge that, in common with 
all practical jokes, many of them were thoughtlessly heartless ; 
and in the third place, without the infectious eagerness with 
4 which he planned them, and, at the most infinite pains, carried 
» them out, the majority of them lose their point. Some of his 
a “‘jokelets,’ however, in which the personal inconvenience of 
others was not involved, were harmless enough. The capa- 
bilities of the Post Office seemed to be a never-failing source of 
attraction for him. He used to declare that he had (unwittingly) 
' invented the post-card by writing short letters on the reverse | 
and stuck-down side of a stamped envelope; and the pranks 
that he played, when it became possible to send “ articles’ by 
post, drove mad the postmen in his neighbourhood. Does any 
) ‘one remember the fantastic inscriptions that he would take the 
' trouble to have printed upon the outside of his envelopes? Here 
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are a few of them—“ Home for Incurable Itch,” “ Asylum for 
Confirmed Virgins,” “Southwell Small Pox Hospital,” “Society 
for the Propagation of Pure Deism,” “ Refuge for Reformed 
Atheists,” and (this was calculated to give something like a 
shudder to the nervous letter receiver) “ Curious Specimen of 
Contagious Bedding!” Then he would take incredible trouble 
to get his envelopes stamped all over with out-of-the-way post- 
marks. Enclosing them, with an address in pencil, to some friend 
in a far-off place, he would request him to post them on, and 
then with freshly pencilled addresses, which the next friend 
would put in, they were sent on again—and so, on, and on, and 
on. I have just picked up an envelope which bears the post- 
marks of the Suez Canal, Glasgow, Rio de Janeiro, Liverpool, 
Dundee, Paris, Bradford, Edinburgh, London, and finally, Bir- 
mingham. 

Although in many of his practical jokes spiritualism, thought 
reading, second sight, e¢ hoc genus omne, were supposed to play 
part, and were artfully contrived to seem to do so, Sothern 
always indignantly denied any belief in such things, and 
especially repudiated the report that he had once made money 
by them. As bearing upon this subject the following letter, 
written to a newspaper twenty-three years ago, and no doubt 
forgotten now, may be of interest :— 

Sir,—There is an article in the “Spiritual Magazine” in which T am 
referred to. I should not dream of noticing any article in any such publi- 
cation had I not found respectable and rational journals, such as yours, 
reproducing statements affecting my credit and candour. I consider it 
due to the conductors of the daily press of these countries, as well as to 
myself, to notice remarks on me and on my conduct when I find them 
transferred to their columns. Had they not been excavated from the 
gloomy obscurity of their original source they might never have attracted 
my observation, and certainly would never have obtained my notice. 

Possibly it may be thought that I am doing this spiritual publication a 
service by bringing it into notice. I do not think so. When you prose- 
cute a pickpocket, you go before the bench as a matter of public duty ; the 
pickpocket is certainly brought into public prominence for the time, but it 
is only that he may be the more effectually recognised, punished and 
exposed. Nobody, I suspect, will be perverted to a belief in spiritualism 


by reading an exposition of the mis-statements of spiritual writers. 

Now for the article. The main count in the indictment against me is 
thus stated :— 

“A few years ago a party of spiritualists in New York, composed chiefly of 
actors and actresses, held regular sittings for the production of spiritual 
phenomena. One of the members of this circle was an actor named 
Stuart, who was recognised by all as a most powerful medium. The mani- 
festations witnessed at these séances were so wonderful as to give to the 
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meetings the distinguishing title of ‘The Miracle Circle.’ They created 
so much interest that it was considered a special privilege to be admitted 
to this magic chamber. Mr. Stuart, at that period, was better known as 
Stuart the magnetiser, or magic-worker, than Stuart the actor.” 

The “actor named Stuart” is now better known as the “ actor named 
Sothern.” FoHowing sufficiently illustrious precedents, I used an assumed 
name when I entered upon my profession, and I only resumed my own by 
the advice of my friend Mr. James Wallack. The “party of spiritualists” was 
not composed chiefly of “actors and actresses.” It would have been none 
the worse if it had been ; but in reality it was composed of twelve gentle- 
men of high position in their respective professions, who, actuated by a 
common curiosity and interest, joined in a thorough, practical, and 
exhaustive investigation of the phenomena of “spiritualism.” We were quite 
ready for either result ; to believe it if it were true; to reject it if found 
false ; and in the latter case J, at least, resolved in due course to expose it. 
For more than two years we had weekly meetings. At these, by practice, 
we had succeeded in producing, not only all the wonderful ‘“ manifestations” 
of the professional “media,” but other effects still more startling. We simply 
tried to reproduce the appearances and the results which we had heard of, 
and read of, and seen—and we succeeded. Pushing our practice and our 
experiments further, we attained the capacity to execute feats much more 
remarkable than those presented at any of the “spiritual” séances. An 
American gentleman and myself took the part of the “media,” the rest of the 
company assisted ; and I do not hesitate to say that we outdid anything 
ever attempted or accomplished by Home or the Davenports. 

Not the least of our discoveries was that the whole thing was a myth. 
We did ail that the spiritualists did, and more; but we were cur own “‘agents” 
and had no need of recourse to supernatural influences, had we had the 
power to command them. We commenced our séances in a spirit of legiti- 
mate investigation ; we continued them for the sake of the amusement they 
gave ourselves and our friends. We became famous in a small way. We 
had to start an engagement-book and to make appointments. People 
came from all parts of America and waited for their turn. We got into a 
jarger line of business than any of the professional exhibitors, and we 
were extensively patronised. The only difference was we didn’t charge 
anything. We took no money directly or indirectly. Our entertainment 
‘being free was liberally supported, and when I add the evenings invariably 
wound up with a jolly little supper, given solely at our own expense, it 
may be understood that “The Miracle Circle” was much favoured ‘and 
warmly encouraged. The indulgence of our love of fun cost us some 
money, but yielded us an immensity of pleasure. To speak colloquially 
it was an expensive but extensive “sell.” We did put pens under the 
table, and get signatures of Shakespeare and Garrick, and other valuable 
autographs ; we did produce spirit hands and spirit forms ; people did float 
in the air—at least we made our audience really believe they did, which 
was quite sufficient for our purpose and theirs. We exhibited phenomena 
which were startling enough in all conscience, and we made our visitors be- 
lieve in their reality. How we succeeded in doing this, how we made some 
of the most intelligent men in America believe that they really saw and felt 
what they only fancied they saw and felt; how we produced results the 
causes of which were not apparent to the physical senses of the spec- 
tators ; how, in fine, we did things which must have seemed to be, and 
which many of our visitors believed to be, supernatural and miraculous, 
I do not intend to explain. We did them. How we did them I do not 
feel any motive to declare, but I have not the slightest hesitation in saying 
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that we did xof do them by spiritual agencies. Yet professional and paid 
“media” came and saw, and themselves avowed our superior power over 
the spirits. 

I have been told by many scientific persons, even in this city where 
I am now residing, that I am a “ wonderful psychologist.” It is extremely 
pleasant and very flattering to be told that. Perhaps 1 am a “ wonderful 
psychologist.” I hope I am, but I doubt it. At all events, whatever 
psychological or quasi-spiritual powers I may possess, I have never exhi- 
bited them-in public ; I have never made money by displaying them; I 
have recognised the difference between performing an interesting and 
amusing delusion to entertain myself and a private company, and swindling 
the public by taking guineas from people for showing them, as “ spiritual 
manifestations,” feats which I could perform by physical and mechanical 
forces of my own. 

I do not know the Messrs. Davenport ; I never saw them but once, 
when I paid some fifteen shillings, I believe, and came away powerfully 
impressed with the conviction that either their supporters and believers 
were mad, or that I was: and yet with a comfortable belief in my own 
sanity. I had nothing to do with their memorable exposures in England 
and France. 

The object of this writer in the ‘‘Spiritual Magazine” has been to 
represent me as having exhibited “ spiritual manifestations ” in America, 
and having exposed them here. I have stated, I hope clearly, that I did 
produce all the “ manifestations” and did exhibit them, but they were not 
“spiritual,” and I did not exhibit them in public nor for money. I there- 
fore consider myself free from the imputations of having obtained money 
under false pretences, encouraged idle superstitions, or perpetrated blas- 
phemous burlesques of sacred things. I look upon every spiritualist as 
either an impostor or an idiot. I regard every spiritual exhibitor who 
makes money by his exhibitions as a swindler. The things that these 
people do are ot done by spiritual or supernatural means. I know that; 
I have proved it. I have done all that they can do and more. The 
history of “ spiritualism” in this country and in America is, on the one 
hand, a chronicle of imbecility, cowardly terror of the supernatural, wilful 
self-delusion and} irreligion ; and on the other, of fraud and impudent 
chicanery, and blasphemous indecency. Ido not say that there are not 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy ; 
but I do say, that as the result of such a practical investigation of 
“ spiritualism ” as I believe few other men have made, I must honestly 
and fearlessly denounce it as a mockery, a delusion, a snare, and a 
swindle. 

Yours, &c., 
E, A. SOTHERN. 

Theatre Royal, Glasgow, December 6th, 1865. 


Such a denunciation as this, coming from such a source, would, 
one would have thought, have almost dealt a final blow at 
“spiritualism,” but twenty-three years have elapsed since the 
writing of the letter, and Sothern’s “impostors” and ‘‘idiots” are, 
it is to be feared, a yearly increasing community. 

The effect upon him of these early spiritualistic investigations 
was, without a doubt, that mania for practical joking of which 
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so much mention has been made. I could fill many chapters 
full of the accounts of these elaborately contrived, humorous, 
but generally unsatisfactory, and sometimes almost pitiless, 
undertakings. For the moment, however, that is not my pur- 
pose. I want my readers to look with me upon the bright side 
of a very remarkable man’s character; and among those by 
whom he was perfectly understood, it was a very bright side 
indeed. 

The last years of his restless and over-crowded life were 
more or less sad ones, and the little party of staunch friends 
who, seven years ago, on a bitter winter’s day, followed him to 
his grave in the pretty burial ground at Southampton, are not 
altogether sorry, perhaps, to think that he lies there “ resting.” 


PE Ge 


Les Noyades de Nantes. 


In the well-known massacre by Carrier at Nantes, during the French 
Revolution of 1793, numbers of men and women were bound together 
and drowned in the Loire: amongst them were a bride and bridegroom, 
who were dragged from the altar on their marriage morning and condemned 
to suffer inthis manner. The following lines are the bridegroom’s farewell 
speech :— 


ISS me farewell—may God be with thee, love, 
-In the exceeding bitterness of death, 
As He has stood beside thee in the days 
That are for ever gone! Most hard it is 
To come to thee and bid thee my farewell 
Upon our marriage morning, for I fear 

My heart will break in speaking, and the words 

Spoken will rise and chokeme. Give me now 

The last kiss we shall ever give on earth 

Until we meet in Heaven—for I know. 

That in the great Hereafter we shall meet 

And stand together (as we stand to-day) 

On purer heights than human feet have trod, 

Alone, in the calm twilight, near to God! 





* * * * 


Better it were to die in thy sweet arms 
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Than hold the long lease of a weary life 


-Unblessed by thee !—for in the years to come, 


Had I to walk this darker world alone, 
There would not be one dull, insensate thing 
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That thou hadst touched that would not speak of thee. 
Each voice of Nature would but breathe thy name, 


The summer wind that murmured in the trees 

Would be a burden whispering of thee ; 

And sitting weary by my lonely fire, 

Thy gentle face would in the embers shine, 

Haunting me like a ghost !—as even now 

The lonely ghosts of my dead hopes arise 

And vex me, at the threshold of the grave. 

Yet unto us there comes no rest in earth ; 

But the swift river, flowing to the sea, 

Will bear us on its waters far away, 

And in the holy stillness of the night 

Thy face would look in death so wondrous fair 

That lonely mariners will pass and say, 

“ A spirit on the face of the great deep.” 

Spirit to spirit, flesh to flesh, if we 

Are parted in the spirit, yet in flesh 

I still may hold thee firm in life and death, 

Mine arms wound round about thee evermore. 
* * * * 

Oh, what are spoken words to him who fails 

To touch the one great promise of his youth? 

Oh, for the ripe lips and the clustering hair, 

The sweet blue eyes as tender as the dawn, 

That I shall néver look upon again ! 

I am so broken down with misery 

I care not to lift up my voice to Heaven ; 

But, like the lonely spirits deep in Hell, 

Hope not for hope, but lessening of despair! 
* * ~ * 

I am not one so weary of my days 

That I should greatly wish my rest in death. 

For in my heart there live the dreams of youth, 

And in my veins the fire of passion flows. 

How can I bid farewell to this sweet world, 
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And unto thee who made it fair to me, 
And unto joy, and laughter, love, and hope 
All in one breath? I pray that God will speed 
My last hour quickly, so I die not mad! 

For I am near to madness when I think 

That we in peace together shall no more 

See the bright sun upon the happy fields ; 
Never, as in the days for ever gone, 

List to the hush and quiet of the noon, 

Drowsy with hum of bees and distant fall 

Of water in the woods !—too hard to bear, 

For I was ever Poet in my thought, 

And beat my heart with every mystic beat 

Of the great heart of Nature—now I know 
That all things sweet and fair have passed from me, 
And Love and Hope have taken their farewell. 
Yet somewhere in that land to which we move, 
Beyond the darker shadow of the grave 

That falls across the pathway of this world, 
God will unite our broken lives again. 

And so they fail in vengeance even now ; 

For had they slain but thee, and left me life, 
They then had killed us both—but so that we 
May die together, both together live 

Within another and a better world ! 

* * * * 

A better world—what hope have J in that? 
One world I £uzow, and but one life I Aave. 

One woman I have loved, and now high God 
(‘Happy in heaven with all the happy saints) 
Taketh my one joy from me—can I bend 
Myself in prayer before Him knowing this ? 
Yet once, dear love, before the ending comes, 
And while the warm blood pulses in thy veins, 
And while the love-light lingers in thine eyes, 
Let thine arms fold me in one fond embrace. 
Then, at the last, I shall have tasted joy! 
For neither man on earth nor God in Heaven 
Can rob us of the moments that have been. 
This lower world has never looked so sweet 
As looks it now, love, at the leaving it. 
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And in those far-off days we shall not see 
How beautiful the summer morn will break 
Through the still woods, and sounds of joy and life 
Fall on the dull ear of the listening world. 
And even the lower beasts on this fair earth 
Will feel the morning breeze, and joy, and live. 
Softly God’s hand will lead the passing hours 
From flush of morn to fall of happy eve. 
And sweet with song of birds and scent of flowers, 
The day will fade in splendour, and the west 
Grow rosy red to sunset ; one by one 
(In the sweet hush and fragrance of the night) 
The sky will glitter with a thousand stars— 
Star upon star in countless myriads piled, 
World upon world as ’twere the wall of Heaven ! 
* * * * 
Ah me, ah me, the memory of the days 
That were, in living, too divinely sweet, 
And are, in memory, too divinely sad 
For speech of mine or mortal utterance. 
Life, like a garment that is old and worn, 
Is falling from us now—we two have been 
Pent up within a dark and narrow room ; 
But Death, like some kind angel, now has come 
To open wide the casement—and I see 
(The soft airs blowing on me lovingly) 
The glorious dawn of Immortality 
That breaking dawns, sweet love, for you and me. 
* * * * 
The dawn, the dawn! In that far east I see 
The light of morning! On my forehead falls 
The unknown glory—and thine own sweet face 
Is like an angel’s bathed in golden light. 
Kiss me farewell—the end, at last, is come. 
* * os * 
Farewell, farewell, we do but fall asleep 
Amid the ripeness of the golden grain 
Of our last autumn—in the eventide 
The reapers reap—God’s harvest—perfect peace. 


W. STANLEY SMITH-TYLER. 


SANDowN, I.W, 
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My Wedding-Day. 


By ANNIE KATE HARE. 


humble servant Mr. John Hankey, barrister-at-law. 
I am, perhaps, of a jealous disposition by nature, but 
who can help his nature? I deeply sympathise with 
Othello whenever I read the play of that name 
which Shakespeare has given to the world. I sayI 
am jealous by nature, but I have conquered myself. I deeply 
sympathise, as I said, with Othello, but I am quite sure that if 
that most unhappy coloured gentleman had only partially 
smothered Desdemona, and she had been brought to, and had 
been able to explain about the suspicious circumstances con- 
nected with her pocket-handkerchief, everything might have 
been well, and Othello very happy. However, this is growing 
into quite a preface: let me continue my story. 

I was forty-five when I made up my mind to marry. I was 
not handsome, but having amassed a nice little fortune, and 
having decided to settle down as a married man, I was lucky 
enough to win the affection of the fairest of her sex, Miss 
Aurelia Thompson, and having offered myself to her, was 
accepted. I had previously interviewed her father, who 
approved of our union, and I had gone through the courting 
phase, and was really married. Our carriages were rolling up 
one by one to Mr. Thompson’s door, while the crowd of little 
girls, boys, nursery-maids, and beggars collected outside 
uttered loud Oh’s! and Ah’s! whenever a more than usually 
gorgeous train swept the dust from the red carpet spread upon 
the front doorsteps, and vanished under the awning. 

I was uncomfortable, as bridegrooms always are when 
making part of the wedding show, but I expected to be very 
happy when I got my wife to myself; and after the lunch, or 
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dinner, or breakfast—I really don’t know what my respected 
mother-in-law called the feast—we were going off to spend a 
month in Scotland and get acquainted. 

Even in that halcyon hour I was aware that we were not well 
acquainted yet. However, I knew I was a good sort of fellow, 
and had the greatest confidence in Aurelia. In fact, I had just 
repeated this to myself when a postman’s' knock sounded, and 
I saw Aurelia’s own maid exchange a glance with my wife as 
she slipped a pink envelope into her pocket. 

It was a very foolish idea, I know, but I took it into my head 
that the letter had something in it that my newly-wedded 
.-Aurelia wished to keep from me. I flatter myself that I ama 
good reader of the expression of the human countenance, and 
that is what I thought I saw in the glances these girls 
exchanged. However, I really wanted to kick myself for 
harbouring the thought. 

But afterwards, when the congratulations were over and we 
were going down to breakfast, I saw Kirby, under pretence of 
adjusting her mistress’s dress, slip the pink envelope into the 
white satin lace-trimmed pocket that was pinned by a bunch of 
orange-blossoms to her belt, and I saw Aurelia dart a warning 
look at me. .This time I was sure, and a memory of certain 
beaux who had caused me pain in their time did creep into my 
mind. To be sure, Aurelia was mine, but—she should not have 
any secrets from me. I was older than she was, not handsome, 
and very well off, and—well, I felt that some of those other 
men had been young, and fascinating, and poor—and girls had 
married for money before now. After breakfast, to drive all my 
doubts away, I said, in an airy manner that seemed to me just 
the thing, “Got a letter, my dear?” 

She blushed scarlet. 

“No; only a little note,” she answered. 

“Who from?” I asked. 

“ Oh, I’m not a clairvoyant, Jack,” she replied ; “I can’t read 
through sealed envelopes.” 

“Open it, then,” said I. 

“TI couldn’t ; it would be bad manners,” said she. 

“ ‘Whom do you think it is from ?” said I. 

“Some belated bridesmaid, perhaps,” said she. 

“Your bridesmaids are all here,” said I. 
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“Oh, well, perhaps it’s from Aunt Nokes to say she can’t 
come, but wishes me joy and sends a soup-ladle. She always 
sends a soup-ladle to brides in the family,” said Aurelia. 

“Then I think’you ought to read it at once, out of respect 
to the old lady,” said I. 

«What a tease you are,” she cried, and pulled her handker- 
chief from her pocket. The letter came with it, and fell to the 
floor. I stooped to catch it up; so did she. Our heads crashed 
furiously together. I got the letter. 

“‘ Hope I've not hurt you, my dear,” said I. 

“You have, horribly,” said she, and snatched the letter, but 
not before I had glanced at it. 

“Your aunt writes a very fine masculine hand,” saidI. “Is 
she a strong-minded lady ?” 

“Very,” she answered, and crammed the pink envelope into 
her pocket, and bégan to talk to a matron who had known her 
from a child. There are always such old ladies at wedding 
parties, and it is more agreeable to meet them when you are 
young than when you are not. -I feared she might have known 
me also, and I had clipped some few years off the tag-end of 
my age. 

Somehow, thirty-nine sounds so much better and younger 
than forty-five. 

I hurried away, and began to play with somebody’s little girl 
—I think it was a cousin’s—who had brought with her a hideous 
staring doll, dressed up like a bride. I told falsehoods, and 
said I loved little girls, and that the manikin was “ pretty,” 
and I boiled inwardly with rage and jealousy, and my head 
ached only less than my heart. I suppose hers did also. This 
was a state of things for a wedding-day ! 

After awhile I said to myself, “Idiot !—it is some little bill 
she wants to hide. A shoemaker’s, perhaps. Her father lives 
up to his income; no doubt she had hard work to get her things 
ready. Poor child, I’ve been cruel to her.” So when she had 
gone away to get ready for the journey, and it was time for me 
also to go, I hurried to the room appointed for me, and, 
knowing it was next to hers, softly opened the communicating 
door and peeped in, meaning to kiss her, and tell her that she 
should have everything she wanted after this. The room, how- 
ever, was empty, her wedding dress lay on the bed, and a 
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ghostly veil and wreath floated from a gas fixture; but paper, 
pens, and ink were on a desk, and I saw that even in this 
hurried moment she had taken time to write a letter. It lay 
finished but not folded, beside an unaddressed envelope, and I 
tiptoed eagerly across the room, hoping to read that she would 
settle that little account as soon as possible, and read this :— 


“ Indeed, sir, you are right. I shall suffer miserably through my honey- 
moon, and it is your fault, not mine. I could hardly keep my tears back 
at the altar for the pain. My husband must not know, but I shall be a 
martyr until I get back. On the very day of my return I shall see you; 
but as for forgiving you—wzever/ I relied on you so implicitly. How 
could you ?—how could you? I am a most unhappy girl—A. HANKEy.” 


I glared about the room, looking wildly for the letter to which 


_ this was a reply. I saw a wisp of pink paper on the floor 


and caught it up. The patter of little boot-heels was on the 
floor of the hall, and I closed the door behind me just in time. 

Trembling with wrath—had I not reason for it ?—I unfolded 
the paper. It was only a small piece of the note, but I read 
what it contained over and over. It was this :— 

“T did not think it would give you pain; but I can scarcely expect you 
to forgive me for breaking my engagement with you. I am so sorry I 
cannot see you before you go, but your husband——” 
There the fragment ended, and left me, in a state of mind that 
threatened congestion of the brain, to put myself into my 
travelling suit and start on my wedding journey with a bride I 
believed already false to me. 

Yet what could I do? Make a scene before the wedding 
party? Get into the papers, perhaps? 

“No,” I said to myself, “I'll have revenge, but I won't 
disgrace myself publicly.” I put the fragment into my pocket- 
book. ; 

Kirby had been the children’s nursery-maid. I had pro- 
moted her to be Aurelia’s own waiting-maid, and she was to go 
with us. There she was already, and I thought of all the 
diabolical maids in French books as I looked at her. We got 
into the carriage and rattled furiously away towards the station, 
for we were late. Aurelia was in tears, “at leaving home,” 
she said. I made no attempt to console her. I sat stiffly on 
my seat, with a hand on each knee. 

My heart throbbed, and my head ached. I wonder I was not 
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seized with apoplexy, being of such a full habit. We got into 
the train at last, and Aurelia looked at me in her dove-like way 
as I stood beside her, looking Heaven only knows how. 

“You mustn’t be angry with me. It’s so hard to leave 
mamma,” she said, pleadingly. “I won't cry any more.” 

“You are at liberty to cry as much as you kike, madam,” I 
said. ‘I should think you would feel like shedding many 
bitter tears.” 

With this I moved away, and left her in the enjoyment of her 
position. 

All through that wretched bridal journey to Edinburgh I 
never gave my wife a civil word or kindly look. 

When she called to me, “Don’t you feel well, Jack ?”—I 
‘teplied, “Very ; you'll not be a rich widow yet, my dear.” And 
after that we did not speak again. 

So we reached the Cockburn Hotel, and after I had ordered 
rooms I had an interview with Kirby alone. 

“Young woman,” I said, sternly, “I am going to give youa 
month’s wages and discharge you. I will also pay your journey 
back.” 

“My goodness!” cried Kirby, “don’t missus want me? Is 
she so double-dealing as that?” 

“Tt is 7 who don’t want you,” I said. “You've helped to 
deceive me.” 

“ About what?” asked Kirby. 

“You gave your mistress a letter to-day,” said I. 

“Well,” said Kirby, “do you think I'd orter keep a letter 
directed'to missus ?” 

“You prevaricate,” said I. 

“Tf that’s French for steal, I don’t,” said Kirby. 

“You gave it her slyly,” said I. 

“Well, she said I was not to let you see it,” said Kirby. 

“IT know the contents of that letter,” said I. 

“There, now,” said Kirby, “I told her you'd find out. But 
you don’t mind, do you? It’s a great deal commoner than you'd 
think, and she’s only got two. Some young ladies has a whole 
lot.” / 

“Two!” I gasped. “ Unhappy girl! I only know of one.” 

“Why, I’ve got four,” said Kirby ; “‘ and I'd tell anybody.” 

“Hardened young woman!” said I. “But Iam no longer 
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deceived, that is one comfort. I shall send that woman back 
to her parents with you.” 

Kirby stared at me. 

“T think you are crazy, Mr. Hankey,” she said; “so much 
better looking and younger as she is than you, now. And 
you've a whole upper set, J believe; so there now.’ She 
stopped and laughed. “I believe you are misled, somehow,” 
she said. ‘ You don’t think that letter was from one of missus’s 
old beaux ?” 


“TI have read a portion of the letter,’ I said, fiercely. “I 
have it here.” 

“Qh,” said Kirby, “I’ve got the other two bits in my pocket. 
I tucked ’em out of your way in a hurry. I'll show you the 
whole together here.”’ 

She took from her pocket two pieces of pink paper. 

“You'll feel better when you've pieced that out,” she said, 
with a malicious grin. ‘Old bachelors do beat all.” 

I sat down at a table with an empty inkstand and a water- 
cooler upon it, pieced the letter together, and read this :— 


““My Dear Miss Thompson,—-I was called away to extract a tooth 
from the mouth of a gentleman too ill to leave the house. I thought I 
should be back in time. I am sorry the plate does not fit. I did not 
think it would give you pain ; but I can hardly expect you to forgive me 
for breaking my engagement with you. I am sorry that I cannot see you 
before you go, but your husband can certainly find some good dentist who 
will do the little that is necessary. Why need you make two false teeth a 
secret? Everybody has them nowadays.—Yours, e‘c.” 


The epistle ended with the name of the old family dentist. 

“You thought it was one of her beaux, didn’t you?” asked 
.Kirby. “It only shows what fools gentlemen is. Well, shall 
I pack up and go? *Twasn’t my advice not to tell you. I said, 
‘Tell, and over with it. They'll come out some day, like 
enough, at breakfast.’”’ 

“Kirby,” said I, “I retain your services. Here is a little 
present,” and I offered her two sovereigns. ‘Don’t mention 
this to Mrs. Hankey.” 

Then I went away to make peace with my poor, snubbed, 
heart-broken little wife, who was-crying her heart out; and, as 
I have said before, I have never been jealous since. 


P.S.—I think Kirby played me false after all, and told the 
story. 
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In the Music Room. 


< [it +N the hushed silence she has played to me, 
And, guided by the self-same memory, 
From out the music’s soul 


We pluck the self-same thought; while slow 





And tenderly the after-glow 
Creeps in to gild the whole. 


In a still meadow where the waving grass 
In rhythmic measure, as we softly pass, 

Is murmuring to the stream. 
The sunlight dazzles happy eyes . 
Her fingers falter, and it flies,— 


Our music-freighted dream. 


There, on a bracket in the dim recess, 
Close veiléd in her marble peacefulness, 
A Saint Cecilia stands: 

While near the player, sweet perfume 
Of white syringa fills the room 
With thoughts of summer lands. 


My dear one pauses, and then comes to me, 

And amorous of her woman’s sympathy 
The fading sunrays flame, 

As wistful once again to hear 

The tender music echoing near, 


I breathe my lady’s name. M. E. W. 
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Acting as a Fine Art. 


‘HE expression “the art of acting” is current in 
common conversation, and yet to speak of acting 
as a Fine Art but too often raises a supercilious 
smile. The question, then, suggests itself, if acting 
is an art at all, why should it not rank as a Fine 
: Art? Now “Art” has been defined to be “the 
imitation of Nature,’ and this definition will serve for want of 
a better. Acting is admittedly, then, one branch of Art that 
imitates one form of Nature—/wman nature: mind, as distin- 
guished from matter; but painting and sculpture, terms used to 
describe the imitation of material scenes and objects, have so 
usurped the word “ Art” that it is usually understood to mean 
either or both of these branches. Speak of a man as an 
“artist,” and you are supposed to mean he is a painter, unless 
you especially explain that he cultivates some other form of 
Art. 

But to keep strictly to the consideration of the point, Is 
acting a Fine Art, or not? It is a vocation which consists 
generally of imitating human nature—in the workings of the 
mind, the emotions of the soul, the play of the passions—all 
these as they influence and are suggested by appropriate change 
of voice and gesture; then, as mind is superior to matter, this 
branch of Art must of necessity be either the /imes¢t of the Fine 
Arts or no Art at all. 

Hitherto, in this introduction of the question under considera- 
tion, we have taken a purely abstract view of the subject, but 
the record of a few experiences will lead us back to the conclu- 
sion so rapidly arrived at by purely logical reasoning. 

The influence of Art in its general sense is universally 
recognised; but what branch so readily and so powerfully 
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appeals to and influences us as acting? How often will a 
picture produce uncontrolled emotion? The power of music is 
doubtless greater, but how evanescent is that power when 
compared with the emotions evoked by good acting—sensations 
which dwell on the memory with ceaseless pleasure. Who 
could see Sarah Bernhardt as La Dame aux Camélias and not 
be for ever impressed with the power of her genius? Who 
that has heard can ever forget Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s cry of 
despair when she picks up the suicide’s flower? Will the grim 
humour of Irving’s Mephistopheles ever be matched? ‘Will the 
muscular Christianity and noble simplicity. of Parson Adams 
ever find a better or more artistic exponent than Tom 
Thorne? With such and other brilliant examples of a noble 
art carried to perfection through highly cultivated natural 
talent, who will deny that acting is a Fine Art? Look at the 
effect produced, and then fail not to estimate the cause aright. 
An actor, who has several times witnessed a very successful 
play now “running” at a Strand theatre, has deliberately 
pronounced a certain small part played by a young actor new 
to the London stage to be the “best acted” part of the many 
in the cast. It is, in fact, played with consummate aré, the 
outcome not only of inherited talent, but of considerable pro- 
vincial experience. Others, not actors or critics, have noticed 
and been. charmed by the “clever performance” of this young 
artist. By good luck, too, so well deserved in his case, this 
favourite of Fortuneyhas had the opportunity of showing what 
he could do in even a leading part, and a delighted public were 
not slow to evince their unbounded gratification at his splendid 
performance. ‘Professional jealousy,’ sneered at by “out- 
siders,” is a libel upon an honourable profession, whose 
members are far too genuine artists not to sincerely admire and 
warmly appreciate good work successfully done by a brother 
player. A newly-joined member of the profession was lately 
asked by a charming and clever actress if he did not begin to 
regret his new vocation, and the reply which rose to his lips 
was, “No; if only that it brings me in contact with such 
charming people.” The very fraternity prevailing in this pro- 
fession, and for which it is so justly famous, is but evidence of 
the nobleness of the art which it cultivates. 

To seek amusement, to be strongly interested, are doubtless 
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the primary objects of most who attend dramatic performances. 
But the constant indulgence in such “amusement” almost 
unconsciously leads its devotees to become critics of the actor's. 
art. Sooner or later the theatre-going public becomes strongly 
interested in the particular “playing” of those actors and 
actresses who by some means or other exert a magnetic influ- 
ence on their audience. One man, for instance, attracts notice 
by his portrayal of smooth villainy; and this to such an 
extent that the audience are roused to lustily hiss the character 
so ably presented. By contrast an actress will often affect the 
same audience to tears by her pathetic rendering of the part of 
the persecuted heroine. But should the performers fail to 
produce such an effect—who or what is to blame? In the case 
of success the public care not to analyse the causes which 
produce it; but to those whose vocation it is, to endeavour to 
produce such effects, surely the question of the cause is one of 
the utmost importance. And so we are brought once more to 
the art of the"matter. Either success or failure is more or less 
a matter of Art, or it is, then, solely one of chance, But to 
fairly discuss the consideration of Art pure and simple we are 
at the outset confronted with the fact of natural suitability—by 
which, let it be understood, is meant the physical and mental 
qualifications of the artist for the part or “line” he or she 
takes up. And yet actors have been known to speak dis- 
-paragingly of a brother artist by remarking that he needed to 
be “suited” with a part—as if a painter vgpuld choose a widow 
of the “fat, fair, and forty” type to paint as an ideal ot 
“ Spring.” But supposing the natural qualifications of the 
artist be such as to fit him or her for the part undertaken, 
success or the contrary will then assuredly prove a matter of 
Art—though how much so will be only known or even guessed 
at by the artists themselves. Experience, of course, is the cry 
of the professionals, forgetting, as they do, that without an 
inborn artistic instinct mere experience can prove but of little 
value. How often does it happen that men and women of 
‘“‘experience” in their profession are suddenly called upon to 
play a part they are unfitted for both by lack of natural quali- 
fications and a sense of Art. Their “experience” has taught 
them to adopt the manners and art of their leaders, and in 
trying to reproduce what they choose td term “ the tricks of the 
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profession” they ape-like imitate what they lack the skill of 
originating. Look at a landscape by Turner, and one is 
struck with the wondrous sense of space and air; examine it 
closely, and you can make out nothing but blurs and blots. The 
“experienced.” actor who is not an artist reproduces the blurs 
and blots too faithfully, and then crudely wonders why his 
performance was not altogether the success his “ experience” 
warranted him in hoping to obtain. 

Experience, however, in the sense of opportunities of putting 
in practice the promptings of artistic instinct; is, of course, of 
the utmost value. What true painter would begin where 
Turner left off? And yet, in the theatrical profession, it is a 
common thing for a débutante to make her first appearance in 
such a réle as Juliet before retiring to the provinces to gain her 
first experience. Why or wherefore this should be the case is 
hard to ascertain; but it is so, at all events. The value of 
“experience” in things dramatic is strongly insisted upon by 
theatrical managers, but, from the careless use of the word which 
obtains, Art is more often than not the term that should be 
used. Fora case in point, the scene described as follows took 
place at the rehearsal of a new play. It was a drama of modern 
society, and towards the end of the third act the young lady 
who was playing the part of a confidential lady’s-maid was 
listening to the confession of her mistress. The scene was a 
“strong” one; tears naturally evoked by the pathos of the 
‘situation ” seemed«natural under the circumstances ; but to my 
surprise the actress on making her exit was unable for some 
time to check her emotion. Her tears would flow, and she had 
scarcely time to recover before her next appearance in a 
bustling, busy scene; all her self-control was necessary to save 
her mistress by her ready wit. When the piece was produced 
the critics were unanimous in their recognition of the powerful 
and artistic rendering of this small but important part. In 
acting, as in all other arts, the strictest attention to detail and 
apparently minor matters is of the utmost importance, and 
though this is recognised and its observance duly regarded by 
the leaders of the profession, yet how often even in London 
theatres is the interest in the piece spoilt by the careless casting 
of one or more smaller parts. To the general public, perhaps, 
only a dim sense of incongruity is manifest ; they are content to 
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receive with coldness scenes thus spoilt; they do not come to 
criticise but to enjoy, and so it is but the “critics” who per- 
eeive how often the success ofa piece is so much secured by the 
good acting of one or more of the minor characters. ‘Good 
acting”—yes; a phrase so often used and yet so seldom 
analysed. To the theatrical manager it signifies the outcome 
of much “experience”; to the actor himself it is the result ot 
natural gifts combined with the experience which has given 
him the opportunities of putting in practice theories suggested 
by his inborn instinct; and to the play-goer “good acting” is 
the utterance which rises to his lips as expressing both the 
eause and the effect produced upon himself by’ the artist’s 
performance. To those without the profession it is often a 
matter of remark that actors and actresses should take so much 
pleasure in witnessing the performance of their brethren, and 
yet this simple fact is full of significance for those who recognise 
acting as a Fine Art. Horace sang of yore that Art is long 
and Life is short; the true artist is ever striving after the 
unattainable. How wondrous the mysteries of nature when 
analysed !—how still more subtly wonderful the workings of the 
soul !—and how great must be the Art that can express the 
soul’s most hidden workings by gesture, glance, and voice ! 


HORACE BAMFYLDE. 
Vaudeville Theatre. 
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a ae 
‘¢ Fideliter. 


Thro’ all the swift and changeful day ; 
I would that you should oft forget, 


But to remember—and regret. 





Haply some melody divine 
‘Your soul up-bears, recalls of mine 
Perchance a strain; then if you will, 
Think of me still. 


When fickle Fame on you bestows 

Her star-set coronal, when flows 

The tide of favour to your feet, 

Not then I'd offer homage sweet ; 

But in the hour when storm-clouds rise, 
When you are lost and poor, when dies 
All hope—then, dearest, I would share 


Your griefs, your care. 


Seas rush between us, but your soul 
Once mirrored clear to mine, the whole 
Of life now, and henceforth, will prove 
Less difficult in its dull groove. 
Darling, in your arms’ sweet prison 

I have dreamed, and thus could vision 
Heaven’s rapture so, now I can bear 


All Fate may dare. 
July, 1888. MARION_ELLIS. 
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The Hare and Kendal Management 
at the St. James's. 


between Messrs. Hare and Kendal since 1879 at 
the St. James’s Theatre, and the close of their joint 
lesseeship on July 21, 1888, was an occasion that 
will be memorable in dramatic annals. During the 
whole of the term they have done their utmost 
to provide plays that would not only amuse but would elevate 
the public taste, and their efforts have been so far successful 
that they have experienced but few failures, and those works 
that have been adapted from the French stage have invariably 
been made pure and wholesome. A retrospect, therefore, of 
the pieces produced by them in the nine years during which 
they held their sway at the St. James’s will be, perhaps, of 
some value as a record. Those who attended the opening 
night of October 4, 1879, experienced a foretaste, from the 
manner in which the house’ itself had been redecorated and 
improved in appearance, of the elegance and lavish perfection 
with which the plays would be put upon the stage. Handsome 
rugs and Indian carpets, tapestried walls, a picture gallery 
containing examples of some of the best masters, etchings 
and engravings, an act-drop by John O’Connor, the subject 
“Crossing the Brook,’ all bore evidence of the sense of 
refinement that was to characterise the management ; and one 
regulation was then instituted and rigorously maintained, 
“no fees” were allowed to be accepted by the attendants on 
any pretence, a small but most important factor when the 
comfort of an audience is considered. After the singing of the 
National Anthem by Mr. Charles Santley, the curtain drew up 
on the comedietta “Monsieur le Duc,” written by Mr. Val 
Prinsep, A.R.A., in which Mr. Hare was the libertine Duc de 
Richelieu, who discovers his own daughter in Marguerite (Miss 
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Cissy Grahame), a young girl whom he meant to betray. 
Mr. William Terriss was the Count de la Roque. The Azéce 
de résistance was “The Queen’s*Shilling,’ by G. W. Godfrey, 
founded on “Le Fils de Famille’ of Bayard, of which there had 
been other adaptations. In this Mrs. Kendal was the Kate 
Greville; Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mrs. Major Ironsides; Miss Kate 
Phillips, Jenny; Mr. Hare, Colonel Daunt; Mr. Kendal, Frank 
Maitland ; Mr. W. Terriss, Jack Gambier; Mr. Mackintosh, Sam ; 
Mr. T. E. Wenman, Sabretache. This piece, first produced 
in London at the Court, April 19 of the same year, proved so 
successful as to be several times revived. December 18, 1879, 
saw the production of “The Falcon,” founded by Lord (then 
Mr. Alfred) Tennyson on a story in the Decameron of Boccaccio. 
Mr. Kendal was the Count Alberighi; Mrs. Kendal, Lady 
Giovanna. Marcus Stone, R.A., painted some exquisite 
scenery, and the costumes were extremely rich and archzolo- 
gically correct. Mr. Kendal gained much credit for his singing 
of “Dead Mountain Flowers.” This ran till March 6, 1880, 
when “Old Cronies,” comedietta by Theyre Smith, took its 
place. Mr. Mackintosh was Dr. Jacks, and Mr. Wenman 
‘Captain Pigeon. From March 13 till May 22, 1880, Tom 
Taylor’s “Still Waters Run Deep” held the boards. Mr. Hare 
played Potter; Mr. Kendal, John Mildmay; Mr. Terriss, 
Captain Hawksley ; Miss Cissy Grahame, Mrs. Mildmay ; and 
Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Sternhold (by many thought one of her 
greatest assumptions). On the latter date “The Queen’s 
Shilling” was revived, and ran till June 17, when the 
“Ladies’ Battle’ was revived, with Mrs. Kendal as the 
Countess D’Autreval; Mr. Hare, Mr. Kendal, Mr. Terriss, Mr. 
Chevalier, and Miss Cissy Grahame; with this was given 
““A Regular Fix,” with Mr. Kendal as Sir Hugh de Brass. 
These two pieces were played till the close of the first season 
on July ro. 

The theatre reopened on October 9, 1880, with “Old 
Cronies” and “ William and Susan.” The author, W. G. Wills, 
had written two new acts, but retained Douglas Jerrold’s last 
act of “Black Eyed Susan” in its integrity, merely eliminating 
entirely from the play the comic element. Mr. Hare was the 
Admiral; Mr. J. H. Barnes, Captain Crosstree; Mr. Kendal, 
William (and sang “The Old Ship,” by Walter Maynard) ; 
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Mr. T. E. Wenman, Truck; Mrs. Kendal, Susan; and Miss 
Kate Phillips, Polly. These constituted the bill till December 4, 
1880, when “ Good Fortune,” adapted by C. F. Coghlan from 
Octave Feuillet’s “Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre,” was. 
played, with Mr. Kendal as Charles Denis; Mr. John Clayton, 
Sir George Fallow; Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mrs. Ransome; 
Mrs. Kendal, her daughter Isabel; Miss Somers, Miss Linda 
Dietz; Mr. Mackintosh, Gilbert; and Mrs. Stephens, Lady 
Banks ; but the play only ran till January 7, 1881. 

Then followed, on January 8, 1881, ‘“‘The Money Spinner,” 
by A. W. Pinero. The principals in the cast were as follows :— 
Mr. Kendal, Lord Kingussie ; Mr. Hare, Baron Croodle (one of 
his most famous impersonations); Mr. Clayton, Harold Boycott ; 
Mr. Mackintosh, in the cleverly acted but unsympathetic 7dé/e of 
detective Jules Faubert ; Mrs. Kendal, Millicent Boycott ; Miss 
Kate Phillips, Dorinda Croodle ; Mrs. Gaston Murray, Margot. 
With this was played Tom Taylor’s “A Sheep in Wolfs 
Clothing,” when Mrs. Kendal appeared for the first time in 
London as Ann Carew, and Mr. Kendal as Jasper Carew. 
During the run of “ The Money Spinner,’ which continued till 
April 16, Mrs. Kendal was out of the cast from February 22 
to March 12, owing to an accident she met with through a cab 
in which she was riding being overturned, her part during her, 
absence being played by Miss Kate Pattison and Mrs. Gaston 
‘Murray. From April 18 till nearly the end of the following 
month “The Money Spinner” was alternated with “The Lady 
of Lyons.” Mr. Kendal, Claude Melnotte; Mr. Hare, Colonel 
Damas; Mr. Wenman, Beauseant; Mr. Mackintosh, Glavis ; 
Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mme. Deschapelles ; Miss Louise Moodie, 
Widow Melnotte ; and Mrs. Kendal, Pauline. 

“Coralie,” a four-act play, adapted by G. W. Godfrey from 
M. Delpit’s “Le Fils de Coralie,” was played for the first time 
on May 28, 1881, and ran till the end of the season, Friday, 
July 15. The principals were—T. N. Wenman, Sir Jonas 
Meryon ; J. Clayton, Hugh Kelson Derrick; Hare, Critchell ; 
Kendal, Captain Mainwaring, V.C.; Mrs. Gaston Murray, Miss 
‘“Meryon; Miss Cowle, Mrs. Prattleton; Miss Winifred Emery, 
Miss Mabel Meryon. ; 

It was originally intended to reopen on October 15, but in 
‘consequence of the indisposition of Mrs. Kendal the revival 
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of T. W. Robertson’s comedy, “ Home,” was postponed till the 
27th (taken from Emile Augier’s “ Aventuriére”). In it Wen- 
man played Dorrison; Kendal, Colonel White; Hare, Captain 
Mountraffe; T. W. Robertson, Bertie; Miss Kate Bishop, Dora; 
Miss M. Cathcart, Lucy; and. Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Pinchbeck. 
This, with “ The Cape Mail,” adapted from the French “ Jeanne 
qui pleure et Jeanne qui rit,’ made up the programme till 
December 27, except that on the 26th and 27th ‘*Cousin Dick” 
was played. 

“The Squire,” by A. W. Pinero, and one of the most admired 
plays, was produced on Thursday, December 29, 1881. In it 
Mr. Hare made a wonderful impression as the Rev. Paul Dormer, 
the part of Lieutenant Thorndyke was exactly suited to Mr. 
Kendal, and Kate Verity fitted Mrs. Kendal like a glove. The 
cast altogether was extremely good, and included Wenman as 
Gilbert Hythe; Mackintosh, Gunnion (a marvellous perform- 
ance); T. W. Robertson, Izod Haggerston; Miss Ada Murray, 
Christina Haggerston; and Miss Brereton, Felicity Gunnion. 
With this “ Cousin Dick” made up the bill till March, when 
“Medusa,” a one-act comedietta, written by Fred W. Hayes, 
replacedit. This and “ The Squire” drew full houses till July 15, 
when the company started on their annual provincial tour. 
During this season a matinée was given in aid of “the persecuted 
Jews in Russia,’ when A. W. Pinero’s “Daisy’s: Escape,” 
“Good for Nothing,” with Mrs. Bancroft as Nan, and “A Quiet 
Rubber,” in which Miss Millward played Mary Sullivan at a 
few hours’ notice, Mrs. Kendal’s recital of Will Carleton’s 
“Betsy and I are out,” and Mr: Toole’s “Trying a Magis- 
trate,” formed the programme. 

The next production of note was B. C. Stephenson’s five-act 
play “Impulse” (founded on “La Maison du Mari,” of Xavier 
de Montepin), on Saturday, December 9, 1882, which ran un- 
interruptedly till July 20, 1883, when it was withdrawn in the 
full tide of success on account -of the company’s provincial 
engagements. Here Mrs. Kendal: had a character in Mrs. 
Beresford in which she struck the happiest vein of comedy ; 
nor was Mr. Kendal’s Captain Crichton much inferior—his 
indescribable “ Now you are, you know, you really are,” to the 
handsome widow will ever be remembered. Miss Linda Dietz 
played Mrs.. Macdonald; Mrs. Gaston Murray, Miss Kilmore ; 
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Miss Cowle, Mrs. Birkett; A. Beaumont, Sir Henry Auckland; 
T. N. Wenman, Colonel Macdonald; Arthur Dacre, Victor de 
Riel. “Impulse” was resumed on September 17, 1883, with 
the following changes: Miss Ada Murray played Mrs. Birkett ; 
Mr. J. Maclean, Sir Henry Auckland; Mr. Herbert Waring, 
Colonel Macdonald; and Mr. George Alexander, Victor de 
Riel. According to promise, the management produced on 
Saturday, October 20, 1883 “Young Folks’ Ways,” a four-act 
comedy founded by W. H. Gillette and Mrs. Burnett on the 
latter’s story of “Esmeralda,” under which title it was played 
in America, and by which name it was originally intended it 
should be known here. After a long absence, for Mr Hare had 
only given his aid in the production of “Impulse,” the public 
were delighted to again welcome him, when he appeared as 
Old Rogers, Mrs. Kendal played Nora Desmond, and Mr. 
Kendal, Estabrook. The other characters were represented as 
follows: The Marquis, Brian Darley ; Jack Desmond, J. Mac- 
lean ; Dave Hardy, George Alexander; George Drew, Herbert 
Waring; Kate Desmond, Miss. Linda Dietz; Mrs. Rogers, 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin; and as Esmeralda, Miss Webster, a 
granddaughter of the late Benjamin Webster, who made a most 
promising début. 

The piece played fifty nights, and was succeeded by a revival 
on December 20, 1883, of Palgrave Simpson’s “Scrap of 
Paper” (an English version of Sardou’s “ Pattes de Mouche ”’). 
It was originally played at the St. James’s, but was revived 
under Mr. Hare’s management at the Court, March 11, 1876, 
and again on January 4, 1879, when the manager played Archie 
Hamilton, and Mr. Mackintosh Dr. Penguin. Now Mr. Hare 
may be said to have created a new Dr. Penguin, that for 
originality and artistic treatment was a triumph. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal resumed their former characters of Colonel Blake and 
Susan Hartley. 

As a first piece on the same night was played the amusing 
comedietta entitled “ A Case for Eviction,’ by Theyre Smith, 
in which Mr. G. Alexander appeared as Frank, Miss Linda 
Dietz as Dora, and Miss Whitty as Mary. These were of suffi- 
cient interest to draw till April 16, 1884. 

“The Ironmaster,” play in four acts, adapted from Georges 
Ohnet’s drama ‘‘ Le Maitre de Forges,’ by A. W. Pinero, was 
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produced on April 17, 1884. There was originally some idea 
of calling it “The Midnight Marriage.” Unfortunately for the 
public there was no part in it for Mr. Hare, but the piece had 
the great benefit of his superintendence in its production. In 
this Henley was the Duc de Bligny; George Alexander, 
Octave Marquis de Beaupré; H. Waring, Baron de Préfont; 
Kendal, Philippe Derblay; Brandon, General de Pontac; J. F. 
Young, Moulinet ; J. Maclean, Béchelin ; Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Marquise de Beaupré; Mrs. Kendal, Claire de Beaupré; Miss 
Vane, Athenais; Miss Webster, Susanne Derblay. On July 19 
the theatre had to be closed for structural alterations, but re- 
opened on October 2, having been redecorated throughout. 
“The Ironmaster”’ still proved an attraction, and after a run 
of 200 nights was withdrawn on January 20, 1885. There were 
some changes in the cast. Charles Sugden was the Duc de 
Bligny, H. Waring now played the Marquis de Beaupré, and 
Brandon Thomas was the Baron de Préfont. 

“As You Like It” was produced on January 24, 1885, and 
was specially noticeable for the magnificence of the dresses of 
the Charles VII. period, designed by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 
and the beauty of the scenery—that in the Forest of Arden, 
with its real water, was specially commended. The principals 
in the cast were: J. F. Young, Duke; Joseph Tapley, Amiens; 
Hermann Vezin, Jacques; Kendal, Orlando; Maclean, Adam; 
Hare, Touchstone; Mrs. Kendal, Rosalind; Miss Linda Dietz, 
Celia; Miss Webster, Phoebe ; Miss Lea, Audrey. Shakespeare 
did not prove as acceptable as modern comedy to a St. James’s 
andience, and thus “As You Like It,” came to an end on 
March 28, and on April 6, 1885, “ A Quiet Rubber” and “ The 
Queen’s Shilling” were revived. On Thursday, June 11, “The 
Castaways,” a duologue comedietta by Theyre Smith, with Mrs. 
Kendal as Lilian Selkirk and Mr. Kendal as Juan Larkspur, 
was produced for the first time, followed by the revival of “ The 
Money Spinner,” with nearly the original cast; the changes 
being that Harold Boycott was played by H. Waring and 
Dorinda Croodle by Miss Lydia Cowell. With these was played 
“The Goose with the Golden Eggs.” The theatre closed on 
July 11. On October 31, 1885, A. W. Pinero’s five-act comedy 
“Mayfair” was produced, which was an adaptation by him of 
Sardou’s. “Maison Neuve.” Charles Cartwright was Lord 
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Sulgrave; C. Brookfield, Captain Marcus Jekyll; Hare, Nicholas 
Barrable; Kendal, Geoffrey Roydant; Maclean, Mr. Perricarp ; 
Hendrie, Mr., Jowett; Mrs. Kendal, Agnes Roydant; Miss 
Webster, Edna; Miss Fanny Enson, Hilda Ray; Mrs. Gaston 
Murray, Priscilla; and Miss Linda Dietz, Louison. ‘ Mayfair” 
proved too French in sentiment, and only ran two months, and 
was succeeded on January 4, 1886, by a revival of “Impulse.” The 
only notable changes in the cast were that Charles Brookfield 
played Sir Henry Auckland; and Herbert Waring Colonel Mac- 
donald ; with this was played “‘ A Bed of Roses.” 

_“ Antoinette Rigaud,” three-act play, adapted by Ernest 
Warren from the French of Raymond Desclaudes, was pro- 
duced for the first time on February 13, and played till May 21, 
1886.. Mrs. Kendal assumed the title ré/e to perfection, Mr. 
John Hare gave one of his masterly. sketches as the General 
de Prefond, and Mr. .Kendal as Henri de Tourvel won the entire 
sympathies of his audience. The other principal characters 
were taken. as follows :—Rigaud, Mr. J. H. Barnes; Paul 
Sannoy,. Mr. Herbert ‘Waring; Bernardet, Mr. Hendrie; 
Marie de Prefond, Miss Linda Dietz; Mdlle. Bernardet, Miss. 
Webster ; Mdme. Rochard, Miss Rose. 

“The Wife’s Sacrifice,’ an adaptation in five acts of the drama 
“‘ Martyre,”. of. MM. D’Ennery and Tarbé, by Sydney Grundy 
and. Sutherland Edwards, was first played: on May 25, 1886, 
but only ran six weeks, till the theatre closed on July gth. 

The re-opening on October 23, 1886, saw the first performance 
of “The Hobby Horse,” a clever three-act comedy, by A. W. 
Pinero, in which Mr. Hare appeared as Mr. Spencer Jermyn, 
and Mrs. Kendal as the wife of that gentleman. Excellent 
representations of the several characters were given by Mr. 
Herbert Waring as the Rev. Noel Brice, Messrs. Mackintosh. 
and. Hendrie as Shattock and Pews, and Mr. Fuller Mellish as ‘ 
Tom Clark ; Mrs. Gaston Murray as Mrs. Porcher, and Mrs. 
Beerbohm-Tree as Miss Moxon, were also admirable. “A 
Case for Eviction ” made up the bill for 110 nights. 

“‘ Lady: Clancarty,” the drama by Tom Taylor, was revived 
on March 3, 1887, with an attention to.dress and mounting that 
was-perhaps never equalled. The assistance of Mr. Marcus 
Stone, .R.A., was invoked, to ensure the .accuracy of the 
costumes.of William EII, and Mary, and an-exact reproduction 
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of existing old tapestries, mantelpieces, and bureaus was given. 
Mr. Hare again gave up the opportunity of distinguishing 
himself as an actor, which he surely would have done as the 
King (though a better could have scarcely been found than in 
Mr. Mackintosh), and devoted all his time to the stage manage- 
ment, and with excellent results. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal were 
respectively Lord and Lady Clancarty; Mr. H. Bedford, Scum 
Goodman; Mr. Webster, Lord Woodstock; Mr. H. Waring, 
Lord Charles Spencer; and Mr. Hendrie, Clink. Mrs. 
Beerbohm-Tree was a lively Lady Betty Noel, and Mrs. 
Gaston Murray, Mother Hunt. This piece ran until the 
summer vacation, and was again put in the bill on December 
8, 1887, the only particular change in the cast being the 
substitution of Miss Blanche Horlock for Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree 
as Lady Betty Noel. 

This year 1888 has been one of revivals of old favourites. 
On January 16 we had “A Scrap of Paper” and “ Old Cronies,” 
with, in the first named, in the more important characters, the 
same cast; but in the comedietta Mr. E. Hendrie capitally 
assumed the part of Captain Pigeon. Monday, April 9, saw 
the somewhat unaccountable revival of George W. Lovell’s 
dull four-act play “The Wife’s Secret,” first played in New 
York by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, and subsequently by 
them at the Haymarket in 1848. At the St. James’s of course 
Mr. Kendal played Sir Walter Amyott, and Mrs. Kendal his 
wife Lady Eveline. Mr. Mackintosh worthily succeeded Mr. 
Benjamin Webster as Jabez Sneed, Mr. Lewis Waller was 
excellent as Lord Arden, and Miss Fanny Brough piquant as 
Maud. Should Mr. and Mrs. Kendal visit America, the piece 
may be a valuable addition to their 7éferfozre, as it was liked 
there, but, though splendidly mounted, it did not prove a 
success, and on April 28 gave way to “The Ironmaster.” 
There were several changes in the cast. Mr. Lewis Waller 
was the Duc de Bligny; Mr. H. Waring, Octave; Mr. E. 
Hendrie, Baron de Préfont; Mr. H. Kemble, Béchelin. Miss 
Fanny Brough was the Baronne de Préfont ; Miss Rose Murray 
made a hit as Athenais; Miss B. Horlock as Susanne Derblay. 
June 16\saw the last of the revivals—that of “The Squire.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal and Mr. Hare resumed their former 
characters; Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. Hendrie were very clever . 
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as Gunnion and Robjohns; Miss Blanche Horlock an ingenuous 
Felicity; Mr. Herbert Waring was Gilbert Hythe; and Miss 
Rose Murray and Mr. Charles Burleigh, Christina and Izod 
Haggerston. During their tenancy of the St. James’s, Messrs. 
Hare and Kendal produced twenty-one plays. Seven were 
accepted as purely from English sources, eight were taken 
from the French, and five were revivals. 

The Hare and Kendal management was specially distin- 
guished for the exquisite taste and judgment bestowed on the 
interiors, and the perfection of the dresses and scenery. It 
really became a question whether there was not almost too much 
thought devoted to the mounting of a play, which frequently 
' formed so attractive a picture as to detract from the attention 
that should have been bestowed upon the acting. Playgoers 
will remember scenes in “ Impulse,” ‘A Scrap of Paper,” “As 
You Like It,” “Lady Clancarty,” &c., which rendered it im- 
possible for a time to concentrate the mind upon the actors and 
the play itself. 

‘As among the annals of the St. James’s Theatre, it should 
be mentioned that Mr. and Mrs. Kendal were summoned to 
Osborne, and gave a performance before Her Majesty. They 
played Charles Cashmore and Florence Marigold in “ Uncle’s 
Will,’ with Mr. R. Cathcart as Mr. Barker; and Harry 
Spreadbrow and Jenny Northcote with Mr. R. Cathcart as 
Wilcox in “Sweethearts.” In recognition of her talent, and 
the esteem in which she is held, Mrs. Kendal was presented 
by Her Majesty with a valuable ruby and diamond ornament. 

Though not. absolutely coming under the Hare and Kendal 
management, it should perhaps be mentioned that the St- 
James’s Theatre was occupied for a few days last year by Mrs. 
C. Marsham Rae, who produced “ The Witch” November 5 
and “ Evadne”’ November 19. 

The last performance of ‘The Squire” was a brilliant one 
before a brilliant audience, the cheers that greeted Mr. Hare 
and Mr. and Mrs. Kendal were enthusiastic, and the bouquets 
and baskets of flowers presented to the latter exquisite and 
numerous. It was only natural that a few words should be 
expected from the lessees, and these were so well chosen and 
appropriate that they are quoted. Mr. Hare said :— 
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Ladies and Gentlemen,—I had hoped that in your kindness you 
might have spared me making a speech on this, to me, most trying 
occasion, but your cordial demonstration leaves me no loophole to escape 
from addressing a few remarks to you on this the last night of my joint 
management of the St. James’s Theatre. I speak for myself now alone, 
and I am sure my friend Mr. Kendal will follow me and express his own 
feelings on the subject. It has often occurred to me that it must be a 
most painful thing for an author to write the word “Finis” at the end of 
a work which has cost much loving thought and toil. I myself as a reader 
have often felt deep regret at coming to the end of that which has stimu- 
lated my imagination and aroused my sympathies and touched my sense 
of humour. I can safely say that, as a manager, to close this important 
chapter of my theatrical life is to me a source of both sorrow and regret ; 
and, although it would be a presumption in me to hope that you as readers 
have been influenced by such feelings as I have described, I still may flatter 
myself that in recalling the record of the past nine years of management 
that I have shared with my friend Mr. Kendal there may be some bright. 
spots that your memories may linger upon with satisfaction and approvai. 
(Cheers.) Be that as it may, we have done our best. (A Voice: “ And 
have done it well.”)) We have done our best inasmuch as, whilst fighting 
to live amidst a keen and vigorous competition, we have endeavoured not 
to forget the advancement of our art in the more sordid care of theatrical 
management. It has been argued to our prejudice that we have favoured 
too much the production of foreign authors; but I would ask you to 
remember that in the matter of plays the demand has ever been greater 
than the supply, and that the history of the English stage for many years 
has proved it to be incapable of being entirely independent of foreign 
work ; and surely it would be as unjust, ungenerous, and narrow-minded 
to endeavour to limit the attention of English audiences to works of their 
only playwrights as it would be to forbid the sale of works of fiction and 
fact that have originated in the brains of distinguished foreigners. I can 
safely say, however, that to English we have always turned first fer the 
dramatic fare that we have placed before you—(cheers)—and although our 
resources have been narrowed from the fact that our school and our method 
is essentially a modern one, we have been able to present to you many 
English comedies, and have had the privilege of introducing to you in his. 
more serious aspect one of the most distinguished of our modern play- 
wrights, Mr. Arthur W. Pinero. That we have not done more has been. 
our misfortune, I would like to think not altogether our fauit. Be that as 
it may we owe a deep debt of gratitude to you our public for the support 
and encouragement you have given us when we have deserved it, your 
consideration and indulgence when we have failed to satisfy the demands 
you made upon us. For both I thank you. I must also publicly thank 
the partner whose loyal aid and help I have enjoyed for so many years, 
Mrs. Kendal, whose talents have shed lustre upon and given vitality to so 
many of our productions, also a company, many of whom I am proud to 
count as friends of old standing, and devoted staff of officials and servants 
for being in a position at this present—of hoping I may enjoy some portion 
of your confidence and regard in the future. 


Mr. Kendal said : 


It is perhaps somewhat singular that the first time I should have to 
speak from these footlights words not set down for me by my author 
should be in taking farewell of you and of the St. James’s Theatre under 
its present management. For Mrs, Kendal and for myself I most cordially 
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and gratefully endorse all that my friend Mr. Hare has just said in acknow- 
ledgment of the great indulgence and the most generous support which we 
have received at your hands during our tenancy of this theatre. We have 
had more ‘successes and fewer failures than fall to the lot of average 
managers. (Cheers.) It would be an affectation on my part were I to be 
restrained by any unworthy bashfulness from declaring that for our succésses 
we are principally indebted to Mrs. Kendal. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) 
With Mrs. Kendal we have done. what we have done ; without her, we 
could, indeed, have done but little. (Cheers.) No one, I am sure, will 
more sincerely endorse this avowal than my late partner, to whose uninter- 
rupted friendship, hearty loyalty, and generous co-operation during our 
entire connection I now most gladly bear testimony. (Cheers.) Next to 
Mrs. Kendal we are indebted to the zealous assistance and unsparing 
efforts of our entire company and staff, who, without exception, have done 
their utmost in aiding us to earn the commendation so liberally accorded 
by our critics, to whom we gratefully admit our obligations. One of the 
kindest and yet keenest of our critics has said that tlte partnership now 
terminated has been productive of much interesting and memorable work. 
If we have done this I may frankly say we have realised our highest ambi- 
tion. In closing a connection of such long duration, and parting from our 
company, our partner, and the theatre which has been so many years our 
home, we ‘have but words of heartfelt gratitude for the past and confident 
hope for the future. (Cheers.) Mr. Hare’s projects are already before the 
public, for the complete success of which he has our most cordial good 
wishes. For ourselves, Mrs. Kendal and I will shortly proceed on our 
usual provincial tour, during the course of which we shall produce a new 
and original play by Mr. A. W. Pinero, and which we trust we shall in due 
season have the pleasure of presenting in London. There are most tempt- 
ing proposals'coming to us from across the Atlantic, to which we shall in 
all probability give an attentive ear next autumn, and there are other plans 
not yet developed, all, however, tending to a continuance of the connec- 
tion which has so long and so happily subsisted between us and the 
patrons of the play. (Cheers.) And now, ladies and gentlemen, the time 
has come to say, in this place, Farewell: We separate from our recent 
associations with no inconsiderable pain. Ties such as we have maintained 
with the St. James’s Theatre through all these years are not broken without 
regret. We go each our way, with no shadow of rivalry save the worthy 
rivalry of striving each for himself and herself to earn a continuance of your 
favour, and to sustain the honour of our profession. (Loud cheers.) 


Not the least pleasing feature of the evening was the pre- 
sentation to Mr. John Huy, the acting manager, of a valuable 
diamond horseshoe pin as an’ acknowledgment of regard after 
fourteen years of most efficient and faithful service. 

c. 
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MR. FRANK K, COOPER, 


‘* There is hope, but nothing of fear, 
Nought but a patient mind, 
For him who waits with conscience clear 
And soul resigned, 
Whate’er the mystic coming change 
Shall bring of new and strange.” 


Lewis Morris, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR ‘' THE THRATRE- 
BY BARRAUD, OXFORD STRERT. 
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; “THE STILL ALARM.” 
Romantic Comedy-Drama in four acts, by JosEPH ARTHUR. 
First produced in England at the Princess's Theatre, Thursday, August 2nd, 1888. 

Jack Manley.. .. .. Mr. Harry Lacy. Jenkins... .. .. .. Mr. HENRY DE SOLLA. 
John Bird (alias SVOGEDD 20. se ce 0c Site Bo Oy OVER. 

Gorman) .. .. .. Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. Messenger Boy . . Master R. WARTON. 
Willie Manley .. .. Mr. HARRY NICHOLS, Elinore Fordham .. Miss MARY RORKE. 
Doc Wilbur... .. .. Mr. HARRY PARKER. Carrie Wilbur .. .. Miss FANNY LESLIE. 
Franklin Fordham |. Mr. BASSETT ROE. | Mrs. Manley Miss CICELY RICHARDS. 
Joseph Jones .. .. Mr. FRANK WRIGHT. | Maid ° Miss INA BARNARD. 

What is merely old—like last year’s ibien—aie be considered old- 
fashioned and out of date, but what is very old is often a novelty. In 
recent stage performances we have now the old wine in new bottles, rather 
than the new wine in 
old bottles. It would 
really seem that we are 
going back to melo- 
dramas of an old stale 
type, such as used to 
be the staple of much 
merriment when given 
at “The Vic.,” and, 
truth, the brave ’Icks 
would at the present 
moment be quite at 
home in “ The Union 
Jack” at the Adelphi. 
“The Pointsman ” and 
this “Still Alarm ” are 
also pieces of this 
virtue-triumphant ard 
vice-repulsed kind. It 
furnishes grave mis- 
givings to find this re- 
aciion in the direction 
of earthiness, and there was reason to hope that ridicule and tedium —the 
sense of monotonous repetition—had disposed of the hansom cabs, canal 
locks, houses on fire, railway trains, and other “triumphs of realism.” 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. XII. M 
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But here they are once again, reviving and apparently full of energy, and 
thus are we sorely tried with a real “ steamer” and the white horses, and 





the dog ¢ tutti quanti. The play itself 


_is of the pure transpontine cast, very 


much @ /a Pettit cum Merritt e¢ Sims. 

It is curious that we should have 
reached to such an earthy level that 
the representation, not of a mechani- 
cal action itself, but of the meré pre- 
parations for a mechanical action, 
should be accounted worthy of dra- 
matic representation. Thus we bave 
here, not a fire engine at its work, but 
the harnessing of the horses to the 
engine, the hurried dressing of the fire- 
men, &c. A real fire engine, of the 
correct model, has been imported from 
New York. So also have been the 
horses, and also the ingenious mecha- 
nism for fitting on the harness. All 
this is interesting and excellent in its 
way ; but would be more appropriate 
as the subject of a lecture, say, at the 
Society of Arts. 


As for the play, which is ingeniously fitted on—as the harness is on the 


horses—it is certainly 
not “the thing,” as 
Hamlet puts it: no 
more than was Mr. 
Nickleby’s play the 
thing, which was “ writ- 
ten up” and down to 
the pump and washing 
tubs. After all, it may 
be doubted if this line 
will be found pro- 
fitable, or productive 
of more than a vacant 
stare. Were a fire en- 
gine exhibited going to 
work, it may be doubted 
if people would pay 
sums from half-a-guinea 
to a shilling to see it. 








Mis Rone 
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“MARINA.” 


New Play, in four acts, written by JoHN COLEMAN, and founded on Mr. Archibald Gunter’s story 
‘*Mr. Barnes of New York.” 
First produced at the Gaiety Theatre, Saturday, August 4, 1888. 


Mr. Barnes of New Andre de Bellock .. Mr. HAROLD MAXWELL. 
York .. .._.. .. Mr, HERBERT WARING. Lady Charteris -- MissCARLOTTA LECLERCQ. 
George Anstruther .. Enid Anstruther .. Miss Lucy BUCKSTONE. 
Gerard Anstruther ..} Mr. FRED TERRY. | Maud Charteris .. Miss ENmD LESLIE. 
(Twin Brothers) aid .. .. .. -.- Miss LISA LEONARDS. 
Charlie Phillips .. .. Mr. JAMEs EAstT. 
CORSICANS. 

Marie Matteo .. .. Miss VYSE. Tomasso Monaldini. Mr. JULIAN Cross. 

The Count Danella .. Mr. E. D. WARD. Marina Paoli .. .. Miss SoPpHIE EYRE. 
Antonio Paoli .. .. Mr. GLEN WYNN. 





This story of “Mr. Barnes” has been already treated by another 
adapter; and the present version, brought out by Miss Sophie Eyre, 
differs little from its predecessor. This actress, who is popular, and has 
been credited by her friends with the possession of good histrionic gifts, 
to be revealed when the fitting occasion arrived, has, on this occasion, 
quite justified these previsions; for her performance of the Corsican 
woman is really a remarkably powerful, varied, and highly dramatic 
one. It is only rarely that we are treated to fthese surprises, and 
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find ourselves on the following day recurring to the scene of the night 
before, having been powerfully impressed—i.e., stamped as by a seal—by 
the vigorous and dramatic strokes of the performer. Miss Eyre is an 
actress ; that is to say, she goes beyond the mere hackneyed tricks and 
devices of the scene ; she has taken the trouble to study and work out the 
character of a vengeful Italian, and has marked the alternations of such a 
nature—the gusts of love and hatred, the fitful smiling and forgetfulness of 
purpose, the distrust shown in the darkening frown, without utterance. 
This shiftiness and irresolution is one of the arts of real acting, for 
characters are not logical throughout and cast-iron, as it were; we are all 
changeable and halt in purpose. All who witnessed this performance 
must have had but one opinion—that here was power and resource 
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exhibited without exagzeration and with due reserve ; exciting interest and 
leaving a very pleasing recollection. 

She was well supported by Mr. Ward, who showed also the same 
judicious reserve ; for one is rather. wearied of the swarthy eye-rolling 
Italian who has a “vendetta.” Mr. Ward was a gentlemanly being, with 





‘a firm, steadfast purpose, but unexaggerated. Mr. “Fred” Terry (sé¢ in 
bill) is a pleasing actor, with much of his gified sistet’s talent, but he is 
‘dev:loping a somewhat too artificial style of declamation. He might, 
moreover, subdue and attune his voice to more dulcet and insinuating 
measures. Percy FIrzGERALD. 


“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s story, dramatised in four acts (by permission), by T. RUSSELL SULLIVAN. 
First pruduced in England at the Lyceum, Saturday, August 4, 1888. 


Yr. Jeky'l ) — | Inspector New- 
Mr. Hyde f *: +> Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD. | ps «oo 
Dr. Lanyon .. ... Mt. HARKINS. | Jarvis os ec cc Bete VIVGAR. 
Gabriel Utterson .. Mr. SULLIVAN. | Mrs. Lanyon .. .. Mrs. HARKINS. 
General Sir Danvers | Rebecca Moor .. Miss SHERIDAN. 
Carew ... .. .... MR. HOLLAND. | Agnes Carew .. .. Miss BEATRICE CAMERON. 
Puvle oe eo ee SMt. BURROWS. 


No one whu has seen Mr. Sullivan's version of R. L. Stevenson’s weird 
story will fr a moment speak of it as making a go-d play—in fact it 
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would have been almost impossib!e out of the material at command to 
produce an effective drama ; but it serves its purpose, as introducing to us 
in the dual vé/e Mr. Richard Mansfield, who some few years ago left 
England when just beginning to make a name. His sojourn in America 
has been a fortunate one for him—he had earned a fair reputation in the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas and in character parts, until at length he made 
his distinctive mark, first in Boston and then in New York, in the play 
now before us. For those who have not read the book I wil!, as briefly as 
I can, give its ou'lines. Dr. Jekyll is a chemist of no mean ability, who 
has discovered a drug by means of which he can at will change himself into 
another form, that of Mr. Hyde, but this form that he has learnt to create 
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is a horrible nameless thing—hideous to a degree, unlike anything human, 
and with the worst instincts of a fiend. It revels in debauchery and murder. 
In order that there may be a love element (which is wanting in the story), 
the adapter has made Jekyll a young man in love with Agnes Carew. He 
has just parted with his betrothed, who is talking to her father, General Sir 
Danvers Carew, when an awful creature peers through the window and 
presently enters ; the old General tells his daughter to retire, and is trying 
to drive the monster out, when it springs at his throat, and with the snarb 
and ferocity of a wild beast it twines its claw-like fingers round his neck, 
bears him to the ground and strangles him. In the next act we see Hyde 
in his lodgings in Soho, hunted by the police and in bodily fear, but 
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when he fancies himself free from pursuit, exulting in the crime he has 
committed. 

The third act takes place in Dr. Lanyon’s house ; Jekyll’s home is being 
watched, as his double is known to be a constant visitor. Unable to return 
to it for fear of capture, he writes to his old friend Lanyon begging of 
him to have fetched from his (Jekyll’s) laboratory a drawer containing 
certain drugs, and to deliver them up to one who will call for them. 
At midnight Hyde presents himself, and rushes like a famished creature 
does for food at the drawer—he asks for a graduated glass, and proceeds 
to compose a certain potion, and then taunts Lanyon with having 
been a disbeliever in Jekyll’s scientific researches, and asks him to let 
him go with the draught. Lanyon, however, determines to see the end, 
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and Hyde drinks; after but a momentary apparent convulsion, there, in the 
presence of the audience, without leaving the stage or any concealment, the 
ghoul-like creature has disappeared, and Dr. Jekyll, gentle, manly, and 
polished, stands in his stead. The close of this strange story is powerful— 
Jekyll has lost the power of controlling his own identity, he is at any 
moment liable to return to the form of Hyde and all his horrible instincts. 
Knowing this he has determined to destroy himself, but he wishes to look 
once more upon Agnes Carew; he implores Lanyon to walk with her 
_ beneath his window. As he gazes at her he is seized with the involuntary 
transformation into his other self, but, as it takes place, he has sufficient of 
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Jekyll’s nature left within him to swallow the poison he has prepared, and as 
his friends burst in the door he falls a writhing, huddled mass in the centre 
of the room. With the view of making the contrast between the two 
beings the greater perhaps, Mr. Mansfield represented Dr. Jekyll as a 
melancholy lover, oppressed with the knowledge of the fate that he has 
brought upon himself by diving into the mysteries of the unseen world. 
As a lover he certainly did not shine, but once the transformation took 
place, he fairly appalled his audience as the horrible creature he had con- 
jured up before them; there was something so utterly vampire-like and 
“uncanny” in its appearance—the tones of the voice were those of no 
human being—the ferocity and blood-lust were those of a beast of prey ; 
and the effect produced was all the greater that it was so sudden and com- 
passed by no mechanical means or leaving the stage. 

The last act gave the actor the greatest scope for the display of real 
talent. The struggle that goes on within him, his frenzied appeals to the 
large mirror to see whether the awful change is yet taking place, his longing 
to see once more in his own proper self the pure young creature who has 
given him her heart, were certainly triumphs of imaginative and dramatic 
power. 

The other characters in the drama have but little field for display of 
talent, but the parts were ably filled. Miss Beatrice Cameron was a sym- 
pathetic Agnes Carew; and Miss Sheridan gave a powerful reading of 
Rebecca Moor, a misérly hag, who betrays Hyde out of revenge for his 
having destroyed, with a fiendish delight, some bank notes that had been 
given her. Mr. Crompton as Inspector Newcomen, the detective, and Mr. 
Burrows as Poole, Dr. Jekyll’s servant, invested their characters with dis- 
tinctive and clever originality. Mr. Mansfield was very cordially received, 
and thoroughly deserved the unanimous call bestowed on him. 


“DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE.” 
Mr. DANIEL E. BANDMANN’S version, in four acts, of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s story. 
First produced in England at the Opera Comique, Monday, August 6, 1888. 
. DANIEL E. BANDMANN. Bradshaw .. .. Mr. JAMESS, R. PAGE. 





Dr. Henry Jekyll Mr 
Mr. Edward Hyde} George .. .. .. Mr. A. WILLIAMS. 
J.J. Utterson .. Mr. G. HERBERT LEONARD. Willtam.. .. .. Mr. GEORGE ELLISTON. 
Rev. William Little Willie,. .. Master BURTON. 
Howell .. «» Mr, SYDNEY PRICE. Eudie .. .. .. Master LILLY. 
Dr. Lanyon .. .. Mr. HENRY LORAINE. Frank .. .. .. Master HORTON. 
Inspector New- Johnnie.. .. .. Master CATEs. 
comen.. .. .. Mr, ALLEN THOMAS. Sarah .. .. .. Miss EMILy STAFFORD. 
Poole .. .. .. Mr. STANISLAUS CALHAEM. Maria .. .. .. Miss MURIEL DALE. 
Guest .. .. .. Mr. ALBERT BERNARD. Mrs. Viley .. .. Miss ADA NEILSON. 
O’Brien ... ... .. Mr. EARDLEY TURNER. Lillian Utterson .. Miss LILIAN SECCOMBE. 
Fielding... .. .. Mr. FRANK GARNET. Sybil .. .. .. Miss LOUISE BEAUDET. 
James .. .. .. Mr. HENRY BAYNTUN. 


It is of course impossible to say whether Mr. Bandmann’s version which 
he is said to have played in America is a good one ; there can be but one 
verdict as to the version produced here—that it was bad. Only in the 
first and last acts was there any dramatic interest. The adapter has made 
Dr. Jekyll in love with Sybil Howell, the daughter of a clergyman who is 
murdered by Hyde in presence of the audience. ‘The principal incidents 
of the story are very closely followed, but in doing so there are intro- 
duced comic scenes, such as are witnessed only at pantomime time ; and 
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of the large cast—which is given in its entirety for the sake of reference— 
ten of the dramatis persone could be absolutely done away with, as they 
consist only of choir boys and servants, who help to make the play 
ridiculous. Mr. Bandmann’s Dr. Jekyll was a canting, sanctimonious 
humbug of Pecksniffian appearance ; his Mr. Hyde a malevolent dwarf- 
like creature with large teeth, that was ridiculous from its monkey-like 
tricks, which only produced laughter and derision where they should have 
inspired terror. 

Miss Louise Beaudet, the heroine Sybil, though very pretty, was 
unsatisfactory from her stagy and artificial style of acting. Miss Ada 
Neilson exhibited power as the lodging-house keeper, Mrs. Viley, and Mr. 
Stanislaus Calhaem was very good as Poole, the doctor’s servant. Mr. G. 
Herbert Leonard, Mr. Sydney Price, and Mr. Henry Loraine did all that 
was possible with their thankless parts. The one thoroughly bright spot in 
the whole performance was the acting of Miss Lilian Seccombe as Lillian 
Utterson, which was charmingly fresh and natural. 

I must give Mr. Bandmann the credit of having mounted his play 
handsomely ; the first scene in particular, representing the garden of tke 
vicarage and the adjoinining church, formed an excellent set. 

The piece was withdrawn after the second performance, pending a legal 
decision as to infringement of Messrs. Longman’s rights. 


“ POLLY’S VENTURE.” 


Domestic Comedy, in one act, by MALCOLM WATSON. 
First produced at the Gaiety Theatre, Friday, August 9, 1888. 


Sir Jabez Merton -» Mr. HENRY MAXWELL. Polly Prentice .. .. Miss C. ELWorRTHY, 
Merton .. .. Mr. GLEN WYNN. Chris Hazeldene .. .. Miss ENID LESLIE. 
Reuben Gale... .. .. Mr. J. EAST. 


A considerable amount of worldly knowledge may be gained by constant 
attendance at the Surrey Theatre—at least we gather as much from Polly 
Prentice, in Mr. Malcolm Watson’s pleasantly-written piece. The young 
lady has settled down as a village milliner, and, having a sneaking affection 
for Reuben Gale, is much interested in the love affair of his niece, Chris 
Hazeldene, who has given her heart to Frank Merton in return for his. 
The father, Sir Jabez, however, disapproves of a marriage between his son 
and heir and his gamekeeper’s relative, and so forbids the banns altogether. 
Polly Prentice sets her wits to work, and, fiom her remembrance of 
transpontine drama, makes the proud baronet believe that she holds certain 
letters of his, written to his lawyer and her former master, which refer to 
matters that Sir Jabez would not like to be generally talked about. The 
price of their surrender is his consent to the marriage, which once obtained 
the supposed incriminating documents are given up, and Sir Jabez has the 
satisfaction of learning that he has been befooled, as they are only some 
yellow old love letters written to Reuben’s grandmother. Miss C. Elworthy 
gave a decidedly clever rendering of Polly Prentice, and carried the little 
piece along briskly. Mr. Henry Maxwell was a sufficiently cantankerous 
Sir Jabez, and Miss Enid Leslie a pretty and bright Chris Hazeldene. The 
little comedy was received with every mark of approval. 
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“UNCLES AND AUNTS,’ 


Farcical Comedy, in three acts, by W. LEstocg and WALTER EVERARD. 
First produced at the Comedy Theatre, Wednesday, August 22, 1888. 


Zedekiah Aspen .. Mr. W. S, PENLEY. Mary Marley .. .. Miss VANE FEATHER 
Reginald Rawlins .. Mr. WILFRID DRAYCcoTT. STONE, 

Henry Rawlins .. Mr. W. LEsTOCQ. Nelly Marley .. .. Miss Cissy GRAHAME. 
Fred Cureton .. .. Mr. WALTER EVERARD. Mrs. Wade .. .- Miss CAROLINE ELTON 
Robert Rawlins . Mr. CHARLES GROVEs. Miss Rawlins .. .. Miss MARIA DALY. 
Bates .. .. .. .. Mr. W. F. HAWTREY. Jane .. .. .. .. Miss KATIE LEE. 


Those who go to Mr. Hawtrey’s theatre in the expectation of seeing 
what is now generally understood by “farcical comedy ” will be, perhaps, 
disappointed, for there is none of the tumbling over the chairs, hiding in 
cupboards, or rough and tumble element, but a smartly written play which 
might justly be termed “ comic” comedy, as the laughable incidents which 
are strung together might occur in any family. Mary Marley is a young 
lady who has engaged herself to Reginald Rawlins in defiance of her 
father, who wishes her to marry Zedekiah Aspen, while her sweetheart is 
intended by his uncle, Henry Rawlins, for an aged but wealthy spinster. 
Zedekiah, a quaint little old bachelor, comes to woo, and Mary hits on a 
bright idea—she pretends to favour his advances on the condition that 
he shall pass himself off as the obnoxious uncle, and give his consent to 
the marriage of Reginald, who, he is told, is a suitor of Nelly Mariey’s. 
Just when Zedekiah has done all this, he is terribly disconcerted by the 
appearance on the scene of a former flame of his in the person of Miss 
Aurora Rawlins. In the next act the girls go to the Rawlins’s house, where 
the two brothers live together, and coming on Robert, a jovial fellow, they 
take him for the Simon Pure who controls their destinies, and he, to make 
them happy, consents to the union. So that when in the third act Henry 
Rawlins, the tyrant uncle, appears at Mrs. Wade’s house, where the Marley 
girls are staying with their aunts, she takes him first for an uncle of Fred 
Cureton’s, who is expected home from Australia, and because he does not 
recognise his nephew is looked upon as an impostor by everybody, till 
Robert Rawlins comes in and clears up the whole misunderstanding. In 
the telling the plot appears intricate, but it is wonderfully clearly worked 
out by the authors, who may be complimented on crisp, smart dialogue, 
and an amusing game of cross purposes. Mr. Penley plays Zedekiah 
inimitably, and keeps the audience convulsed. He appeats as a little 
weazen old man, with a “jasey” wig, under which peep forth his grey 
hairs ; spectacles on nose, and with a white-figured satin waistcoat and frilled 
shirt, he presents the most comical appearance. On him falls the burden of 
the play, and when he is on the stege laughter is loud and continuous. 
The authors have contented themselves with small parts, which they act 
well. Miss Vane Featherstone is particularly arch and clever as Mary 
Marley, and Miss Cissy Grahame bright and fascinating as Nelly. Mr. 
Charles Groves is a thoroughly jolly dog as Robert Rawlins, and breathes 
a very air of good-humour and lightheartedness. Miss Caroline Elton 
was a dear old lady as Mrs. Wade, and Miss Katie Lee a very bewitching 
little maid as Jane. CreciL Howarp. 
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On Monday, July 30, we saw Madame Bernhardt in “ Francillon,” a 
play in which the author, M. Alexandre Dumas fils, gives us some most 
brilliant dialogue but most repulsive doctrine. His argument apparently 
is to prove that a woman whose husband is faithless is justified in sinning 
as he has done. With this view he makes Francine de Riverolles, his 
heroine, inform her husband that should he break his marriage vows she 
will at once take to herself a lover. Suspecting him, she follows him to a 
masked ball at the opera, and finding that he leaves it with a female com- 
panion for a café, she accepts the attentions of a stranger who admires her, 
and sups with him in the next cabinet to that in which are her husband 
and the dem mondaine, and the next day informs not only her husband but 
his and her intimates that she has carried out her threat. Her bosom 
friend will not believe her guilty, and so by a ruse makes Frangillon (for by 
that name is the wife known) confess that in her anger she has been 
imprudent but nothing more. When originally produced at the Theatre 
Frangais, January 17 of last year, Madame Bartet played the title 7d/e with 
great success. The character is one of a woman of strong passions adoring 
her husband, and who, in revenge for the slight put upon her, might be 
goaded to almost any depth of madness. All this Madame Bernhardt 
represented with her accustomed power and skill; the cold mocking horror 
of her confession was almost repulsive in its reality, but she failed to enlist 
all the sympathy she might have done by showing us the more womanly 
and loving side of her nature. Still, it was a great performance, and must 
be added to the catalogue of her successes. How such a woman, however, 
could have given her affection to such an utterly debased creature as Lucien 
de Riverolles is made to be is difficult to understand—his contemptible 
defence of his so-called honour was so wofully out of place in one caught 
redhanded in his infidelity. The part was fairly well played by M. Pierre 
Berton, but there was no other character that called for particular notice 
except that of Stanislas de Grandredon, a cynical friend of the family, most 
excellently filled by M. Dumeny.— On August 1, Madame Bernhardt 
appeared as Fedora, and on the 2nd, with M. Damala as Armand Duval, in 
“La Dame aux Camélias.” This performance brought the season to a close, 
but M. Mayer promises us a fresh series at the Royalty Theatre in October, 
with M. Lafontaine in ‘‘ I Abbe Constantin.” 








The following particulars relative to the Shaftesbury Theatre now being 
erected for Miss Wallis in Shaftesbury Avenue will probably be read with 
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interest :—The designs of the theatre have been prepared by Mr. C. J. 
Phipps, F.S.A., and received the approval of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works at the end of November last, since which time active building opera- 
tions have been going on. The theatre stands entirely isolated, has a frontage 
towards Shaftesbury Avenue of 77 feet, and frontages to Greek Street and 
Nassau Street of 133 feet. Gerrard Street bounds the site towards the 
south. It will be a theatre of three tiers, the dress circle, or first tier, being 
only a few steps above the entrance vestibule in the frontage. The facade 
towards Shaftesbury Avenue has three doorways leading to the dress circle 
and two to the stalls. In Greek Street and Nassau Street are entrances to 
pit, upper circle, and gallery duplicated, three entrances and exits in either 
street. The Royal entrance is in Greek Street, and the proprietor’s 
entrance in Nassau Street, forming two additional exits from the dress- 
circle level just behind the private boxes. It will be thus seen that the 
audience have thirteen exits into three streets. The frontage, which is 
Italian in style, has a covered loggia on the first floor (upper-circle level), 
with a wide balcony opening out from the refreshment-room and forming a 
promenade and an additional escape into the open air, only about 10 feet 
above the street. Above this loggia, on the gallery level, is another 
balcony, with means of egress from the top platform of the gallery. There 
are also in each side street iron balconies, with means of exit from each 
upper floor above them. The stage, which is 65 feet wide by 45 feet deep, 
is situate at the back of the block, opening on a level with Gerrard Street, 
with five openings as exits directly into three streets on the level. It has 


a height of some 54 feet to the gridiron. The dimensions of the auditory 
are as follows :— 


ft. in 

Curtain to front of dress-circle............. Re nseties 35 0 
” 9 WOMEPCHCIE 2.2... .0600. cee .pecieee 4o 8 

” 9 BEE. ieiwectins sees ceicees <catswens 44 6 

99 IIE TE Hotes setosrpirieies sans cap ones stpees 58 4 

» NN ME I ce pn bese wireysinwsens peneoties 45 0 
i ee Re ee ene 30 0 
Height ss es aen che te Coiba tae icauicslvincayesissnl ced 27.0 
Contre of pit Beer tp coming ...i..<...00006000.00ccecseness 47 0 


Every division of the audience is surrounded by a brick enclosing wall 
opening out into corridor 6 feet wide. All the corridors, staircases, and the 
framework of the severai tiers are constructed of Portland cement concrete 
and iron; the vestibules and principal corridors being finished in marble 
mosaic. ‘The several tiers will have wood floors fixed down tight into the 
cement concrete, it being quite as fire-resisting, and much more comfortable 
to persons sitting than on the cold concrete floors, however much they may 
be covered with carpet or matting. The mezzanine floor, the fly floors, 
and the dressing-room floors are all also of concrete. There will be a fire- 
resisting iron curtain, worked by hydraulic power, to separate the stage 
from the auditory. The number of seats provided is as follows :— 
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IEE ii inti iiss ctccoenetARien eeehinanwevahin ieabnaens 128 
FE ecaisinnpntenaasisciniey ot besnciCaasteonayedosans 500 

Fe et eM ic cid ecoes ca cbiccesesbesaseaeces 180 

See EOE 15. sc Sata corenGnntacesecsadwiens anaes suse 250 

a MEE shin tieiedibagenensocel» ceieecehedssneresesnesst 600 
Cah del na teat denideinabntesersennees 50 
I iiasicsnsxaten sesarraness 1,708 


The ornamentation of the interior will be Italian Renaissance in style, the 
colour of the hangings and upholstery not being as yet finally decided 
upon. The theatre will be quite completed Ly about the beginning 
of October, when it will open with an elaborate revival of Shakespeare’s 
“As You Like It.” Miss Wallis will sustain the character of Rosalind, 
and there will be included in the cast Mrs. Edward Saker, Miss Kate 
Fayne, Messrs. Forbes Robertson, W. Mackintosh, Arthur S irling, J. R. 
Crawford, Sydney Harcourt, W. H. Stephens, J. C. Buckstone, Charles 
Cooper, Matthew Brodie, Allen Thomas, &c. Mr. Seymour Jackson and a 
chorus of 60 voices will do justice to the incidental music. The scenery 
is being painted by Mr. H. Emden, W. Tclbin, and assistants, and the 
costumes, which are being designed by a well-known R.A., will be faithful 
reproductions from those in rare tapestries of the period selected. Mr. J. C. 
Smith, for many years stage manager of the T.R., Birmingham, will have 
sole control of the stage, and Mr. W. H. Griffiths will look after the 
comfort of those in front of the house. 


“Echoes from the Pit” has produced the following letter, which is 
certainly worth printing :— 


** Eastbourne, August 1. 

“ Dear Sir,—Will you allow me to add to your ‘ Echoes from the Pit’ 
an echo from the gallery, or rather the amphitheatre, for it was at Her 
Majesty’s that I heard the following remarks :— 

“It was in the days when Titiens was singing, one evening at a perform- 
ance of ‘ Norma,’ I was sitting behind two dear old ladies, who took the 
deepest interest in all that went on, though they much lamented their 
inability to ‘hear the words.’ Their speculations as to the meaning of the 
various scenes had much amused me, but the crowning point arrived at 
the end of the act when Norma discovers the faithlessness of Pollio. I 
think it was Madame Valleria who was the Adalgisa of the night, in any 
case it was some lady who was far smaller and younger than Titiens. When 
Norma turned on Pollio with the celebrated ‘Oh non tremare! oh perfido!’ 
delivered with all the fire of the great prima donna, one of my old ladies 
turned to the other, and exclaimed, ‘ ww, I've got it, my dear, ’e must be 
that little gal’s young man, and she’s been a telling ’er ma about ’im, and 
the old gal won’t ’ave ’im at any price, and, lor, ’aint’’e a getting it ’ot, 
that’s all !’ 

“Your obedient servant, 


6° GALLERY.” 
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“David Garrick” reached its 376th performance on Friday, August 10, 
and Mr. Char'es Wyndham bid a temporary farewell to London audiences 
in order to fill provincial engagements, but announced that he should 
reproduce the piece in which he has achieved a European success on his 
return to town. During his absence our old friend “Betsy” was to 
occupy the Criterion, and accordingly on Sa'urday, the 11th, she made her 
re-appearance in the person of her original representative, Miss Lottie 
Venne, who again inimitably played the pert and. inquisitive waiting-maid. 
There are, unhappily, two of the original cast that we can never see again, 
Mr. W. J. Hill and Mr. Lytton Sothern. Mr. William Blakeley, how- 
ever, with his dry humour, well filled the 76/ of Mr. Alexander Birkett, and 
if Mr. A. Boucicault looked rather juvenile for Adolphus he plays the part 
of the spoilt and fondled object of a mother’s love with a tact and judgment 
that would hardly be expected in so young an actor. Mr. Alfred Maltby 
as the sleek dissipated tutor Sam Dawson, Mr. Herbert Standing as Capt. 
Redmond McManus, and Mr. George Giddens as Richard Talbot, repeat 
their successes of 1879, when the piece was originally produced. Miss 
Fanny Robertson now appears most capably as the doting mother, Mrs. 
Birkett, in lieu of Mrs. Stephens, and Miss Fanny Moore, with a bewitch- 
ing brogue, replaced Miss Mary Rorke as Mrs. McManus. Miss Rose 
Saker is Madame Polenta, and Miss Ella Terriss, Nellie Bassett, and both 
are seen to advantage, as is also Miss Edith Penrose as Grace Peyton. 
Mr. Burnand’s clever adaptation is as cleverly played, and keeps the house 
in roars of laughter. Capitally as the piece went, however, Charles 
Mathews’s comedietta “The Dowager,” which preceded it on the same 
evening, was quite as successful, thanks to the light and airy manner in 
which Mr. Herbert Standing played the author's original part of Lord 
Alfred Lindsay, and the bright and piquant assumption of Madame 
Vestris’s character of the Dowager Ccuntess of Tresilian by Miss Rose 
Saker. Mr. Edwat@ Emery, save for that restlessness which he appears 
unable to get rid of, was good as Sir Frederick Chasemore; Mr. Cecil 
Crofton was excellent as the bashful, hesitating Edgar Beauchamp ; Miss 
Fanny Mcore, a charming Lady B'oomer; and pretty Miss Ella Terriss 
unaffected and natural as Margaret. The cast indeed was all that 
could be desired, and that the public was grateful to Mr. Wyndham 
for the programme he had arranged for their amusement during his 
absence was testified by the hearty and unanimous call for him, as well 
as for those who had so efficiently filled their several parts during the 
evening. 


In aid of her “ Buttercup and Daisy Fund,” Miss Edi.h Woodworth gave a 
matinée of “Frou Frou” at the Globe Theatre on Thursday, July 26. The 
house was well filled, and Mr. Edgar Bruce had the pleasurable duty ot 
announcing that the fair manageress would have another £250 to expend 
cn giving many poor children a Cay’s outirg in the green fields, and in 
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sending some more sickly ones for a longer sojourn in the country with the 
view of bringing back the roses to their wan little cheeks. Miss Wood- 
worth played Gil- 
berte with a 
Strength and 
depth of feeling 
in the latter por- 
tions of the play 
that fairly  sur- 
prised many who 
had not given her 
credit for such 
power, and was 
also remarkably 
bright and girlish 
in the first two 
acts, where she is 
supposed to have 
no thought beyond the pleasure of the moment. Miss Sophie Eyre 
was excellent as Louise, and depicted in an able manner the struggle 
going on within her when she has to conceal her love for Sartorys, 
and yield him up to her beautiful but volatile sister. Mr. Henry 
Neville was earnest and true as the infatuated husband Henri Sartorys, 
and Mr. W. Farren was the deau ideal of the thoughtless old dandy, 
Brigard. Mr. Fred Terry as the Comte de Valréas, Miss Henrietta 
Lindley as the Baronne de Cambri, and Miss Margaret Terry as Pauline 
were all good, but Mr. Charles Collette was too extravagant as the Baron 
de Cambri. Little Miss Minnie Terry was the Georgie, Sartorys’ child. 
Miss Woodworth must be complimented on the gxquisite taste she 
displayed in the choice of her dresses, all of which were rich and hand- 
some. 











Mrs. Leith Adams sends the following glowing ,account of “ the Daly 
Company in Shakespeare-land” :—‘ The most wearisome poet now and 
again shows a gleam of originality, and to Martin Tupper we owe the idea 
of a contented person ‘carrying his sunshine with him.’ When, on August 
the 2nd, Mr. Augustin Daly and his accomplished company journeyed 
down to Stratford-on-Avon, there to give a performance at the Memori«l 
Theatre of ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ they might almost have been 
credited with the same magic power. After weeks of beating rain, grey- 
clouded skies, and chill days and nights, summer’s smiling face suddenly 
showed itself to welcome our histrionic guests. Never had the fair reaches 
of the Avon showed fairer, in their mingled shadow and sunshine ; never 
had the clean, bright Midland town looked to better advantage. Ard 
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Stratford was not a little stirred and excited by the coming of the American 
guests. Only a little while back Royalty had visited its various lions, but to 
its honour be it said—though yielding in loyalty to none—the town that 
‘nestles among the green’ was roused into livelier interest. still to welcome 
the royalty of talent. Mr. Augustin Daly’s company had no sooner 
arrived than they set out sight-seeing, taking advantage of the calm, bright 
afternoon to visit many spots of deep and thrilling interest to the Shakes- 
pearean student, a thing that Mr. Drew assured me even the most advanced 
actor never ceases to be. All the members of the company seemed full of 
enthusiasm at finding themselves in the midst of such surroundings, and 
surely, never was ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ given with greater verve and 
spirit than at our Memorial Theatre: certainly never was that, or any other 
play, put before a more enthusiastic and appreciative audience. But I 
must remember that this is zof a critique upon a play, already sufficiently 
discussed by the press, but simply a record of the visit of a company of 
distinguislfed American actors to Shakespeare’s birthplace. On Aug. 3, about 
one o’clock, in the bright sunshine that was so welcome a visitant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgar Flower received the leading members of the Daly Company in 
the grounds of Avon Bank, in the large palm houses that made such a 
picturesque summer parlour for the occasion. Among those invited to 
meet Mr. and Mrs. Daly, &c., were Lord Ronald Gower, Lady Lifford, Sir 
George Bowen, Sir Arthur and Miss Hodgson, the Rev. R. S. de Courcy 
Laffan and Mrs. Laffan, &c., and after luncheon many pleasant and genial 
speeches were made. It would be impossible for any social gathering to 
have a more courteons host and hostess than Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Flower, of 
The Hill; but there was a ‘something lacking ’—a ‘vacant place,’ and all 
missed and regretted the absence of Mr. Charles Flower and his cultured 
wife. After more wanderings to famous spots, the leading members of the 
Daly Company, together with Mr. and Mrs. Daly, and a few select guests 
of the neighbourhood, were received at the School House by Mr. and 
Mrs. Laffan. Among the ladies who had charge of the different tea-tables 
was Miss Mary Hunt, whose grandfather presented to the birthplace the 
celebrated portrait of Shakespeare, it having been concealed in his family 
some generations before. Several of the senior students of Shakespeare’s 
School were presented to Mr. Daly and his company, and Miss Rehan 
promised a copy of her photograph as Catherine, to be presently sent from 
America. Later on, Judge Daly, Colonel Winter, Mr. Drew, and others 
went, under the guidance of the Rev. Mr. Laffan, to view the ancient 
schools where the boy-poet was educated, and expressed much interest in the 
grand waggon roof of the big class-room. Of the performance that evening 
I must say nothing ; but, like the celebrated Liverpool parrot, I may be 
permitted to ‘think the more ’—in fact, I shall never cease to think of it 
as one of the greatest dramatic treats I ever enjoyed. After the play a few 
friends took leave of Miss Rehan and Mrs. Gilbert—that most perfect of 
comedians—and various other members of the company, and, in bidding 
farewell to each and a'l, how could we do better than quote the dear old 
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Scotch song, ‘ Will ye na come back again?’ Truly it will be a white-letter 
day for us all at Stratford, should Mr. Augustin Daly and his clever artis's 
act upon so delightful a suggestion.” 





Miss Ada Rehan, whose late performance of Katherine in ‘‘ Taming of 
the Shrew” is admittedly one of the finest ever seen, was born in the city 
of Limerick, on April 22, 1860, was taken to America when only six years 
of age, and has made the United States her home ever since. It was 
quite by accident that she joined the theatrical profession. Miss Rehan 
was travelling for pleasure with her sister and brother-in-law. Amember of his 
company was taken ill, and the fair subject of our photograph volunteered to 
“90 on” and play the part, that of an old crone, and so made her début in 
1876. <A year later she joined, in Philadelphia, the stock company, then 
managed by Mrs. John Drew (mother of Mr. Drew, the late Petruchio at 
the Gaiety). A season in the Louisvillle theatre followed, during which 
Miss Rehan played Ophelia to Mr. Booth’s Hamlet; Virginia with Mr. 
John McCullough, and leading juvenile parts in support of other stars. 
These, with a season at the Albany and Baltimore theatres, were a good 
schooling, and gave her experience before Mr. Augustin Daly engaged her 
for his present company, and she has been under his management ever 
since. Miss Rehan made her New York début in 1879, and among the 
various vé/es in which she has met with signal success throughout the 
American Continent may be mentioned, Odette in Sardou’s play of that 
name; Mrs. Ford in “ The Merry Wives of Windsor”; George Tidd in 
“Dandy Dick”; Agatha Posket in “The Magistrate,” and Sylvia in 
Farquhar’s ‘* Recruiting Officer.” The English public have confirmed 
American appreciation of Miss Rehan’s incomparable talent in 7é’es in 
which she has been seen in London and the provinces, v'z.: Hypolita in 
Cibber’s “ She Would and She Wouldn’t,” Peggy in “The Country Girl,” 
Niobe in “A Night Off,” and Nancy in “ Nancy and Co.,” all produced at 
the Strand Theatre in 1886. 


The subject of our second photograph this month is Mr. Frank Kemble 
Cooper, an actor who has won his spurs, and whom we should be glad to 
see again engaged by some London manager. Born at Worcester, May 22, 
1857, he made his first appearance at the age of sixteen under his father’s 
management at Oxford in 1873, and as those were the times of a nightly 
change of bill gained much experience during the next two years. His 
first success was as Nicholas Nickleby in 1875 at Mrs. Nye Chart’s theatre 
at Brighton, and he was in consequence engaged for lead, and achieved 
quite a reputation by his performance of Hamlet. At the close of the 
stock season Mr. Cooper joined Mr. Henry Irving’s Company at the 
Lyceum to play Laertes to the lessee’s Hamlet, and during the two years’ 
engagement that followed, played Nemours (“Louis XI.”), Mauprat 
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(“Richelieu”), Christian (“The Bells”), and Gratiano (“Merchant of 
Venice”). Under Miss Kate Lawler’s management at the Royalty, Mr. 
Cooper made a great hit as the Italian villain in “ Peggy.” Subsequently 
at the Court Theatre he appeared in “Engaged” as Cheviot Hill. An 
engagement at the Haymarket followed, as he was specially selected for 
Lord Shandon in “ Odette.” After a twelve months’ stay, he accompanied 
Mrs. Langtry to America to play Orlando, Pygmalion, Young Marlowe, 
Duke Aranza, and Harry Arncliffe, and was so successful in these persona- 
tions as to have had long engagements offered to him by Mr. John 
Stetson and Mr. Daniel Frohman. Mr. Cooper’s next engagement was 
with Mr. Wilson Barrett at the Princess’s, where he achieved a decided 
triumph as Theorus the sculptor in “(Claudian,” and as Laertes in 
‘“‘Hamlet.” He subsequently played Wilfred Denver (“The Silver King”) on 
tour, and Tom Jones for Mr. T. Thorne in the first tour of “ Sophia,” both 
of which performances were highly commended ; and subsequently joined 
Miss Lingard’s Company, which he rejoins in the autumn to star as 
Posthumous, Romeo, and Shylock. Among his successes must be included 
his King James in Messrs. Howard and Wyndham’s great production of 
“The Lady of the Lake,” 


Hoping that the comparatively fair promise of the afternoon would be 
maintained throughout the evening, Mr. and Mrs. Harding-Cox did not 
put off the performance of the 
scenes from ** Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” on Monday, July 30- 
The kind-hearted host and 
hostess did all in their power to 
make the visit to Chorleywood »,...44~ 
House a pleasant one, and so far 
as their hospitality and the en- 
tertainment were concerned suc- 
ceeded, but the elements were 
against them, and the rain that ; ~ es 
fell continuously made an out- “% oak 
door function anything but comfortable. However, guests and players 
made the best they could of everything, and, considering the weather, 
got much enjoyment. A very pretty spot was chosen, awnings were 
spread to provide shelter as far as possible for all, and an excellent 
band, under the direction of Mr. Claud Ponsonby, played Mendelssohn’s 
music with skill and taste. Mrs. Harding-Cox was the Titania, and scored 
a complete success, not only by her delivery of Shakespeare’s lines but by 
her singing. Her rendering of the “ Nightingale” song was simply charm- 
ing, and gained a well-deserved encore. Miss Jenoure also sang very 
sweetly as Peas Blossom, and Miss Rigwood was a pleasing Oberon. Miss 
Annie Hughes was a veritable tricksy sprite as Puck, and Misses F. Barlow, 
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Foweroft, and Mouche Bigwood were attractive as Cobweb, Moth, and 
Mustard Seed. The woeful tragedy of “ Pyramus and Thisbe” gave a 
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scope for the display of much humour on the part of Mr. Harding-Cox as 
Quince, and of Mr. Eustace Ponsonby as Bottom. Mr. Edward Righton 
Q was very droll as Flute, and Messrs. E. Fairfield, 
* oa Wallis, and W. H. Edwards made up the cast. In 
the opening scene at Theseus’s Court (the Duke of 
Athens by-the-by found a good representative in Mr. A. 
Rothbury Evans) pretty Miss Dorothy Dene and stately 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh respectively played Helena and 
Hermia, and were fully appreciated. I thought Mr. 
Charles Lamb was good as Lysander. Mr. Ernest 
Hodges was the Egeus and Mr. G. Maxwell, Demetrius. 
There was a very pretty dance of elves by children. 
The dresses of all were exquisite, and the surroundings 
were beautiful. Had we only been favoured with fine 
weather ‘the enjoyment would have been great; as it was, I came away 
feeling I had passed many an evening with far less pleasure. 








Lady Archibald Campbell was more happy at Cannizaro Wood, 
Wimbledon, on August 7. The performance of the pastoral comedy 
“Le Baiser,” by M. Théodore de Banville, had been promised some days 
sooner, but was postponed on account of the weather—and most fortunate 
it was, for the afternoon on which it took place was a lovely one ; there was 
a brilliant sun, tempered by a gentle breeze, and everything looked fresh 
and green. Mrs. Leo Schuster’s grounds are noted for their beauty, and 
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one of the most beautiful spots under the wide-spreading branches of a 
giant elm had been chosen for the stage, the ground rising gradually to 
where the audience was seated, thus affording an excellent view to all. 
And such an exquisitely poetic picture as “Le Baiser” presents should 
command a fittingly sylvan framework. As it is stated in the stage direc- 
tions it should have ua théatre idéal, du soleil partout, and the conditions 
were amply filled. It is a charming little story ; a fairy must retain every 
appearance of extreme old age until such time as a youth, wholly pure and 
innocent, shall bestow on her the first kiss he has ever given to a woman. 
Pierrot is out for a holiday, and is to make a little feast day in the woods, 
she feigns hunger, and he makes her share his good things with him, and 
then she asks him for a kiss. After a little reluctance he gives it to her, 
and she is at once youthful and beautiful. Pierrot loses his heart, and 
proposes marriage; at length she consents, but on a sudden from the air 
and the woods.come the wailing songs of her sister fays calling on her to 
return to them. Memories of the past happiness prevail, she gives Pierrot 
back his kiss, and vanishes from his sight. But, with the light-heartedness 
of youth, he soon consoles himself, and the elves come to dance and en- 
liven him. Originally produced at the Comédie Francaise with Coquelin 
cadet and Madame Reichemberg in the cast, the charming lines, which 
show a quaint mixture of simple rural life and Parisian experience, rendered 
“Le Baiser” a great favourite. Lady Campbell must be conplimented on 
the vivacity and excellence of her acting, and the perfection of her French 
as the Pierrot, and Miss Annie Schletter was no way behind her as the 
fairy. Mdlle. Aida Jenoure and Mdlle. Bronnum sang the invisible fairies’ 
airs very sweetly, and when I say that Mons. Jacobi conducted the con- 
cealed orchestra, that Madame Katti Lanner’s pupils danced the “ Berger” 
figure in dresses 4 la Watteau, made by Messrs. Nathan, from designs by 
Karl, it will be seen that nothing was wanting to make the piece a complete 
success. Nearly 400 people were present, and among the audience were 
included some of the best known and most fashionable in London. 


Those who are interested in ‘‘ The Bacon-Shakespeare Question ” should 
read the work by Mr. C. Stopes (T. G. Johnson, 121, Fleet Street). 
The author states that it embodies the main results of the studies under- 
taken by him on the subject during the past two years, and trusts that they 
may help to turn the balance of opinion in some wavering minds, or “ aid 
some warm Shakespearean to reconsider the subject justly, and give a reason 
for the faith that is in him.”—I have also received Mr. W. Clarkson’s 
“Tllustrated Catalogue of Theatrical and Private Wigs,” which contains 
numerous portraits of actors who owe their “‘ hirsute appendages” to Mr. 
Clarkson’s skill, and which gives every sort of information on the subject 
of locks, flowing or otherwise, and many hints on the art of making up. 
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The Court Theatre is now complete. The building stands, excepting on 
one side whete it is partially attached to the adjoining buildings, entirely 
free ; the front is in Sloane Square, but in a much better position than 
the old theatre, it is in closer proximity to the station, and can also be 
seen on the other side of the Square. The front is in stone and red 
brick, freely treated in Italian Renaissance style; the entrance hall is 
small, as is the whole of the ground on which the theatre stands, but 
within it is contained every accommodation required by a modern theatre. 
The whole building is entirely fireproof from floor to ceiling, and the 
auditorium is cut off by an asbestos fireproof curtain invented by Mr. 
Marius. The accommodation of the house is not so great as at the old 
Court, but the stage is larger, and the house generally is much better pro- 
portioned. The entrance hall is panelled in oak with painted ceiling, and 
from either side the stalls and upper boxes are approached, the entrance to 
the dress circle being right in front. Each part of the house has duplicate 
entrances and exits, and the whole is heated, when required, by coils placed 
on every tier. The interior decorations are in the Empire style, the orna- 
ment is in low relief on a ground of gold; the colouring is ivory and gold, 
with hangings and seatings, &c., of crimson. There is a large saloon on 
upper box floor commensurate with the general accommodation of the better 
parts of the house, a small buffet to stalls, and saloons both to pit and 
gallery. The Royal entrance to the theatre is at the side next the station, 
and is approached by a road leading from Sloane Square along the side of 
the theatre. The Prince’s room is fitted up as a little Moorish divan. 
The ventilation is by exhausts over gallery, the centre of the theatre, and 
stage. The theatre is lighted throughout with the electric light, which has 
been carried out by Messrs. Sharp and Kent, of Connaught Mansions, 
Westminster. The whole is arranged with a special regard to fire-risk. 
The total number of lights is 360, each of ten-candle power. The 
house, which will hold about 800 people, was to have been leased by 
the late Mr. John Clayton, but has now passed into the hands of Mrs. 
John Wood and Mr. Arthur Chudleigh, who will open it at the end of 
September or in October by an adaptation of “Les Surprises du 
Divorce,” in which Mr. John Hare, with Mrs. John Wood, will appear. 


In our review of Mr. Frederick Hawkins’s “French Stage in the 
Eighteenth Century,” it should have been stated that the work is published 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 


Of “Gladys” and “Don Juan, Jun.,” at the Avenue, under Mr. Bracy’s 
management, I must speak next month. I hear excellent accounts of 
both, and that the theatre looks very pretty, having been thoroughly 
redecorated and the electric light substituted for gas. The Opera 
Comique, too, with “Carina,” is too late for notice in this number, 
but shall have every attention in the next. 
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The most glowing accounts reached me from Manchester of Mr. Henry 
Pettitt’s diama “Hands Across the Sea,” which was produced at the 
Theatre Royal on July 30. The plot is said to be a remarkably skilfully 
interwoven network of incidents, teeming with exciting situations; the 
dialogue good, and a capital vein of light comedy runs through the whole, 
preventing the heavier portions of the play from ever becoming wearisome. 
Captain Bainbridge mounted the piece splendidly, and it achieved a 
complete success, 


On Monday, August 20, Mr. Lionel Brough and his company appeared 
at the Royalty in “‘The Paper Chase.” The piece was excellently 
received, and I hope it will have as prosperous a career as at Toole’s, from 
which theatre it was perforce withdrawn on account of the coming of 
 Pepita.” 


Mr. Charles Duval has been entertaining the miners of the South 
African gold fields with his monologue entertainment, and has met with 
the greatest appreciation. He intends visiting Delagoa Bay before pro- 
ceeding on his tour to India, China, and Japan. 


Luigi Chiostri, a Florentine violinist of considerable ability, made his 
début in London at Lady Goldsmid’s on July 2, the day fixed for 
the recital of the sisters Eissler—there are four of them now, all musicians, 
aux bouts des ongles, at Prince’s Hall. The entertainment provided for 
their “clients” by these talented girls was an excellent one. Frida, the 
new recruit, played Liszt’s ‘“ Waldesrauschen” lightly and daintily ; 
Marianne, Clara, and Bmmy, with whose talents the London public has 
been familiar for three years past, manipulated their respective instru- 
ments with their accustomed skill. Among female violinists of the day 
Marianne Eissler is entitled to rank with Thérése Castellane and Emily 
Shinner. I can accord to her no higher praise. Mr. Thorndike’s into- 
nation, generally distinguished for its correctness, was painfully faulty in 
his rendering of the cavatina from “ Tannhiuser.” He is so good a singer 
that any shortcoming on his part cannot fail to attract spetial notice. He 
repeated it, oddly enough, at Mr. Gana’s concert (July 5), and in the 
selfsame song. Our peculiar summer weather, it must be admitted, is 
“rough” on voices; but why it should affect the ears of skilled and ex- 
perienced vocalists to the extent of making them sing out of tune, I 
canfiot conjecture. Excellent artists, amongst them his pretty daughter 
Georgina; Mesdames Nordica, Trebelli, and Patey, and Mr. Isidore 
de Lara, sang for the veteran Chevalier, whose judiciously varied enter- 
tainment filled Lady Dudley’s magnificent rooms to overflowing. Loud 
was the applause, and many were the encores. Waldemar Meyer played 
a pretty Hungarian dance of his own composition, and played it well. 
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The seventh series of Promenade Concerts commenced on Saturday 
evening, August 11, at Covent Garden, with the singing of the National 
Anthem by Mme. Clara Samuel, who afterwards sang as she always does, 
most charmingly, Spohr’s “Rose Softly Blooming,” and Clay’s “She 
wandered down the mountain side.” Mdme. Antoinette Sterling gave Hope 
Temple’s “ A Mother’s Love,” and as an encore, “ We're a’ noddin’;” 
Mr. Barrington Foote, Tosti’s “More and More,” and Mr. Charles Banks 
“Once again.” Mr. Carrodus executed with his accustomed skill on the 
violin Ernst’s “ Otello” fantasia, and Mr. Radcliff on the flute Sauvelet’s 
fantasia on Irish airs; Mr. Dubruc (oboe) and Mr. Howard Reynolds 
(cornet) also performed solos which were much appreciated. The Cold- 
stream Guards joined in the march from Gounod’s “ Reine de Saba,” and 
in a selection from “ Tannhiuser,” and the regular orchestra unaided gave 
full effect to the “‘ Semiramide” overture and other choice selections. The 
event of course on the first night is the vocal waltz provided by Mr. A. 
Gwyllym Crowe, the most capable conductor, who was more than cordially 
received. His composition for this season, ‘‘The Rose Queen,” is likely 
to prove a greater favourite than any of its predecessors, and was received 
with every mark of the most enthusiastic approval. It is gracefully written, 
the air itself is most pleasing, and is excellently sung by Mr. Stedman’s 
choir, while the solo by Miss Amelia Gruhn, which is introduced, was so 
charmingly rendered as to evoke an emphatic encore. 


On the Monday following, the veteran Sims Reeves, who is to sing ten 
times during the season, Nikita, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, and Signor 
Novara were the vocalists. The Wednesdays, as usual, are to be classical 
nights ; the first was specially distinguished by the admirable singing of 
Mdme. Valleria in Handel’s “ Angels ever bright and fair,” of Signor Foli 
in “She alone charmeth my sadness,” and of Mr. Orlando Harley in 
Weber’s scena, “ When the orb of day reposing.” The programme included 
Schubert’s superb symphony in C, No. 9, which, though occupying some 
fifty minutes in execution, was listened to with the profoundest attention 
and delight, so ably was it performed by Mr. Crowe’s orchestra, Then the 
artistic interprefation of Schumann’s pianoforte concerto in A (Op. 54) by 
Mdme. Frickenhaus; and Reinecke’s “ King Manfred” prelude may be 
specially singled out. The selections for the forthcoming classical nights are 
equally well chosen. Mr. Freeman Thomas’s liberality of management is 
proverbial, but this year he has surpassed all his former efforts, and will no 
doubt find an appropriate reward in the success, both artistic and musical, 
he will achieve. It should be mentioned that the Swiss scenery which 
forms the background is delightfully painted by Mr. Bruce Smith, the 
attendants in Swiss costume lending a vraisemblanee to the surroundings ; 
and that the illumination by the Wenham Gas Lighting Company proved 
quite as effective as the electric light. 
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It were idle to expatiate upon M. de Pachmann’s exquisite interpreta- 
tions of Chopin, familiar to the musical public of Europe, which unani- 
mously recognises in the Polish pianist the ablest living performer of his 
great compatriot’s immortal works. But I may be permitted to con- 
gratulate Madame de Pachmann upon her gifted husband’s admirable 
exponence of her beautiful and scholarly “'Théme et Variations” for the 
pianoforte, which he introduced to an audience of “the elect” at his 
interesting recital in St. James’s Hall; and to extend my felicitations to 
far-away Fred Cowen, three of whose latest compositions—one more 
charming than the other—were played on that occasion by M. de Pach- 
mann (to whom the composer has dedicated them) with a deftness and 
delicacy all his own. No whit less fascinating were his reading and 
execution of Henselt’s difficult Valse de Concert, “ L’Aurore Boréale,” too 
seldom heard in London concert-rooms, Not even de Pachmann’s 
interpretative talent and loving assiduity could impart the least charm, 
however, to a curiously dry and pedantic Tarantella by Dr. von Biilow— 
the sort of composition that might have been evolved by Babbage’s cal- 
culating machine, had that ingenious contrivance dealt with musical notes 
instead of arithmetical symbols. 


A pretty song has just been published by Messrs. Hopwood and Crewe, 
the words and music of which are by Miss Pauline Trevelyan. It is called 
“ Parting,” and is of a German cast—though somewhat melancholy in 
spirit. ‘The accompaniment is full and rich, and there is a violin obd/igato. 


I was also much struck by the tuneful swing of a waltz played at the 
Globe the other night. It is called “‘ Belle Queenie,” and is by Mr. George 
Elers. I hear it is his first composition, and hope it is the forerunner of 
many such melodies. 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, from July 21 
to August 22, 1888 :— 
(Revivals are marked thus*) 
July 21. ‘A Woman’s Sin; or, On the Verge,” new and original comedy 
drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Edwin France and 
Fred Dobell. Sadler’s Wells. 
» 24. “Reunited,” new one-act play (author unannounced). Atheneum, 
Tottenham Court Road. 
» 24. The New Actress,” one-act drama, by Edwin Drew. Athe- 
nzeum, Tottenham Court Road. 
» 24. “Dick Drayton’s Wife,” comedy-drama in one act (author un- 
announced). Ladbroke Hall. 
» 25. “Ups and Downs,” original comedietta, by Charles Arden. 
Athenzeum, Tottenham Court Road. 
» 26.* “Frou Frou.” (Buttercup and Daisy Fund Matinée.) Globe. 
» 28. “Our Lass,” original drama in a prologue and four acts, by 
Wilford Stevens. Sadler’s Wells. 
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“ Chizzle’s Choice,” original one-act farce, by F. Hawley Francks 
and Mark Wood. Ladbroke Hall: 

“North and South,” original farce, by Hawley Francks. Lad- 
broke Hall. 

“ Frangillon,” three-act play, by Alexandre Dumas fils. French 
plays. Lyceum. 


. 1.* “Fedora.” French plays. Lyceum. 


“The Still Alarm,” new romantic comedy drama in four aets, by 
Joseph Arthur. Princess’s. 

“La Dame aux Camélias.” French plays. Lyceum. 

Marina,” new play in four acts, written and founded by John 
Coleman on Archibald Gunter’s story “Mr. Barnes of New 
York.” Gaiety. 

“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” new four-act pMy, dramatised by 
T. Russell Sullivan, from. Robert Louis Stevenson’s story “ The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” ‘Lyceum. 

“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” new play in four acts, by Daniel 
Bandmann, founded on Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s story. Opéra 
Comique. 

‘Polly’s Venture,” domestic comedy in one act, by Malcolm 
Watson. Gaiety. 

“The Dowager,” one-act comedietta, by Charles Matthews. 
Criterion. 

“ Betsy,” three-act comedy, by F. C. Burnand. Criterion. 

‘Judge Not,” domestic drama in five acts, by Frank Harvey. 
Pavilion. 

‘‘ Playmates,” dramatic sketch (copyright purposes). T. R. 
Stratford, E. 

‘A Legal Wreck,” four-act play, by William Gillette (copyright 
purposes). Ladbroke Hall. 

“The Paper Chase,” three-act farcical comedy, by Charles 
Thomas. Royalty. 


“Uncles and Aunts,” farcical play, by W. Lestocq and Walter 
Everard. Comedy. 


In the Provinces, from July 2 to August 13, 1888. 

‘‘Hands Across the Sea,” new and original drama in four acts, 
by Henry Pettitt. T.R. Manchester. 

“Uncle Josh” (American play, first time in England). T.R. 
Blackburn. 

““The Coroner,” new romantic drama in a prologue and four 
acts, by J. W. Hemming and Cyril Harrison. T.R. Bath. 

“ Randolph the Reckless,” new and original musical extrava- 
ganza, by Victor Stevens. Prince of Wales’s, Salford. 

“The Money Lender,” melodrama in five acts, by T. Murray 
Ford. Public Hall, Warrington. 


‘A Weird Destiny,” new and original play, by Walter Stanhope. 
T. R. Margate. 
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MISS WADMAN, 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “THE THEATRE 
BY BARRADD, LONDON AND LIVERPOO! 





